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NORTHROP FRYE is at present in England and 
discusses the exhibition of Canadian art which 
has just closed at the Tate Gallery in London. 

MURIEL JACOBSON, secretary of the Hamilton 
branch of the League of Nations’ Society of Can- 
ada, was a delegate to the British Commonwealth 
Peace Congress in Glasgow, then in London and 
Paris during and after the crisis, and in Prague 
Oct. 5-10th, investigating the refugee situation 
for National Executive of Canadian League of 
Nations’ Society. She discusses the situation 
from the point of view of collective security. 

MARY ROBERTSON is a Canadian now living in 
Mexico, who recently personally investigated con- 
ditions in the Mexican Laguna which she describes 
in her article. 

JEAN MURRAY who discusses Soviet Architecture, 
has recently visited that country. 

MARCELLE ACHARD will be remembered for her 
article: France, What Price Confidence?, in our 
July issue. 

E. K. BROWN is an old contributor and editor whom 
we are glad to welcome back. He is now Pro- 
fessor of English at University College, Toronto. 


His article on Robinson Jeffers begins a series of 
critical articles on modern writers. Next month 
the literary editor will review the work of James 
Farrell, American novelist and story-writer. Con- 
tributions to this series are invited. These articles 
will in part replace the short stories, good stories 
of less than three thousand words not being sub- 
mitted frequently enough, of sufficient merit to 
justify them as a regular monthly feature. Short- 
short stories will, however, continue to be pub- 
lished when space allows and merit demands. 




















PICKERING COLLEGE 


NEWMARKET - ONTARIO 
A Residential School For Boys 


EDUCATION FOR MODERN LIFE 


Pickering College offers the kind of 
education that inculcates in your boy an 
understanding that goes beyond mere 
academic learning. It is our endeavour to 
equip him for citizenship in a changing 
world. In addition to the Matriculation 
and Business Courses, school life at Pick- 
ering promotes the physical, social and 
spiritual development of its students by 
offering a wide range of interests and 
supplementary activities — lectures and 
discussion groups on current problems, 
civic and economic — specialized library 
service — hobby clubs — vocational guid- 
ance — musical, artistic and dramatic 
interests. Seasonal athletic activities 
throughout the year. 


A few vacancies will be available at the opening 
of the new term, January 10th, 1939 





For full information write the Headmaster, 
“Joseph McCulley, B.A. 
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Fuehrerprinziep 


HE Ontario Conservative party, at its provin- 

cial convention this month, has given a most 
convincing display of its wholehearted adherence 
to that ‘“Fuehrerprinziep,’’ for importing which in- 
to England Mr. Chamberlain has been congratul- 
ated by the London Times. We do not congratulate 
the Conservative party, nor is it a new growth 
with them. At any rate, at no time during the 
convention was there any discussion of principle 
or policy. The only concern of the delegates was 
to appoint a Leader and to unite the somewhat 
fragmentary party on the basis of that leadership 
—and on no other. They elected Colonel George 
Drew. Apart from writing the article which led 
to the appointment of the Bren Gun Enquiry—a 
useful bit of work—Colonel Drew has been in the 
public eye of late mostly for his violent attacks 
upon the C.I.O., at the time of the Oshawa strike 
and since, and for his hatred of Communists, a 
word he interprets with an elastic abandon wor- 
thy of Mr. Duplessis himself. A while back, he 
discovered, among other things, that the Civil 
Liberties Union, in both Montreal and Toronto, 
is directed by Communists—which was news to 
the C.L.U. and a big laugh for the Communists. 
He is, in fact, Red-Baiter-In-Chief of all Ontario, 
no mean distinction. Faced with a choice between 
Drew and Hepburn, perhaps the workers of the 
province will come to their senses and send a few 
C.C.F. members into the next Legislature to re- 
present their interests. No one else will be allowed 
to do so. 


The Sleeper Awakes 


HE Liberal party is finding out the danger of 

relying on the personality or prestige of lead- 
ers instead of policy, as is shown by the sudden 
exposure of a conspiracy by Messrs. Hepburn and 
Duplessis to unseat Mr. King, the alleged purpose 
being for the two Eastern Premiers to control the 
Liberal party and the government in Ottawa. Mr. 
Rogers exposed it first, Mr. Howe followed, Mr. 
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King himself issued a statement. It is quite clear 
that the success of any such attempt would be 
fatal; that it would bring Western secession into 
practical politics. And while we hold no brief 
for the Prime Minister, the prospect of Mitch 
Hepburn’s anger and antics, or Duplessis’ pen- 
chant for padlocks, on a national scale, is hor- 
rible to contemplate—it would bring us very near 
to Fascism. 

“The issue must be and will be squarely faced,” 
Mr. King has promised. We hope so. To see Mr. 
King facing anything squarely will be a sight for 
sore eyes in any case; and, if the assertions of the 
Ministers correspond to the facts, the matter is 
serious. We venture to make two suggestions to 
the Prime Minister: first, that he would have had 
liberal sentiment in the Dominion far more solid- 
ly behind him if he had shown decision earlier 
and disallowed the Padlock law, (it can still be 
referred to the Supreme Court) ; second, that he 
should not disregard one very great advantage 
that the Ontario Premier has over him: neither 
of them does anything much, but Mr. Hepburn 
manages to look as if he were doing a lot, most of 
the time. If Mr. King is too honest for this mere 
appearance of virtue, let him make a determined 
effort to deal with national problems, the most 
urgent of which is the plight of the transient un- 
employed. Even a few arrows borrowed from 
Mr. Roosevelt’s quiver could do a great deal. An 
energetic Liberal government has nothing to fear 
from Mr. Hepburn. Hepburn Liberals are not 
popular, but what do King Liberals DO? 


Independence Day 


N December 11th, 1938, there was celebrated 

in Montreal, for the first time in Canada, the 
seventh anniversary of Canadian independence. 
Many English-Canadians may be surprised to 
hear of this event, and may wonder at the date. 
In French Canada, however, constitutional his- 
tory is treated more seriously. On December 11th, 
1931, the Statute of Westminster was signed; by 
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that statute Canada was freed from the legal fet- 
ters of colonialism; therefore that is the date of 
Canadian independence. Such is the greater logic 
of the French mind. The movement to make this 
a day of national celebration has already acquired 
considerable support. Speaking on the platform 
of this first meeting were Mr. Edouard Montpetit, 
secretary-general of the University of Montreal; 
Mr. Maxime Raymond, M.P., of Beauharnois; the 
Abbe Lionel Groulx, and others. Unfortunately 
for the sponsors of the movement, it was a little 
difficult from the speeches to discover whether it 
was the independence of Canada or the indepen- 
dence of Quebec that was the greater cause of 
celebration. The Abbe Groulx took the occasion 
to express the hope that “within the larger and 
freer Canada,” a French Canada may arise “free 
also from any internal or external fetter.” If 
Quebec is aiming to be as independent of Ottawa 
as Ottawa is from London, then Canada will cease 
to exist as a nation. With the idea of marking 
December 11th in some proper fashion few will 
quarrel. It was a day of extreme importance in 
Canadian history—more significant than May 
24th, for example. But if Quebec nationalism is 
going to remain as narrow and as unco-operative 
within Confederation in these days of Canada’s 
autonomy as it felt itself justified in being in the 
colonial period, then the outlook for this Domin- 
ion is black indeed. Sooner or later if things 
continue as at present, this country is going to 
face the question which confronted our American 
cousins in the early 1860’s. 


Why No Canadian At Lima? 


N the home of the Pan-American Union in 
Washington there is an empty chair bearing 
the crest of Canada. That chair has never been 
occupied. This month, the eighth conference of 
the Pan-American Union took place at Lima, in 
Peru. Every nation of the American continent 
was represented, except Canada. Why? Are we 
so unwilling to face facts that we persistently 
ignore the basic facts of geography? There is no 
inconsistency between membership in the Pan- 
American Union and being an integral part of the 
British Empire. The American connection is far 
less likely to entangle us in all sorts of commit- 
ments than the League of Nations, of which we 
are a member. 

We have definite trade interests even in South 
America, and overwhelming trade interests with 
the United States. Even our most rabid imperial- 
ist admits nowadays that the defence of Canada 
demands co-operation with American neighbours. 
And it is not the part of a good neighbour to turn 
up his nose when neighbours foregather to dis- 
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cuss common problems. As a member of the 
League at Geneva we failed to take the leading 
part that could have been ours among the smaller 
nations to help to make the collective peace- 
system a reality. We have a very definite part 
to play on this continent, surely. Is it not high 
time that we stopped the silly pretence that 
where all the countries of the Americas are met 
together, we do not belong? 


The Scapegoat 

HE total Jewish population of Germany is 

half a million. Distributed among the so- 
called Christian countries in proportion to pop- 
ulation this would make no appreciable difference 
to anyone’s standard of living—even if they were 
all to become public charges. Such a supposition, 
however, is fantastic, since some of them have 
means and many of them have talents. Men and 
women, able in body and in mind used to be con- 
sidered—and are—an asset to any country. The 
failure to solve the refugee problem is but blat- 
ant proof of capitalism’s complete inability to 
marshal natural wealth and man power into ben- 
eficial channels. It had already completely failed 
in every country to marshal its own productive 
forces. The problem of refugees is essentially a 
problem of planning, and capitalism is less and 
less able to plan anything but war. So one hears 
of a division of Jews being drafted into service in 
France. Failure could scarcely go further. The 
capitalist system is at the root of the refugee 
problem. Private charity is, of course, commend- 
able, and has done a great deal. But fundamen- 
tally, it is, as ever, only palliative. When individ- 
ual misery is acute, palliatives must not be des- 
pised. But we should fully realize that the per- 
secuted Jew is only the most extreme sufferer; 
there is no difference between Jew and Gentile, 
either in a concentration camp or in the breadline. 


Impartiality of the Bench 


HEN Parliament reassembles it might do 

worse than devote some time and energy to 
certain recent judicial incursions into politics. On 
the exploits of Judge Barry of the Saint John 
County Court as a film censor we commented in 
our last issue. It will be interesting to see whether 
the government metes out to him the same treat- 
ment which its predecessor gave Judge Stubbs a 
few years ago, or whether this turns out to be one 
of those numerous cases where it all depends 
whose ox is gored. But it will be even more inter- 
esting to see whether there is any official action 
whatever in other and even more flagrant cases. 
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Not long ago, Chief Justice Baxter of New Bruns- 
wick publicly advocated ‘a modified form of Naz- 
ism” for Canada. His colleague, Judge Tilley, fol- 
lowed with a speech urging the government to put 
the unemployed youth into labour battalions and 
set them building fortifications on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. Both of them, however, may 
plead in extenuation that they were only copying 
the illustrious example of Judge Surveyer of the 
Quebec Superior Court. On September 26, at the 
Semaine Sociale (the annual orgy of anti-Com- 
munist and pro-corporatist propaganda under the 
patronage of Cardinal Villeneuve), this learned 
jurist, who at the time had before him a case in 
which a Montreal Communist asked him to pro- 
nounce on the validity of the Padlock Act, took 
the chair at a lecture on Communism, and at the 
end of the lecture delivered himself of the fol- 
lowing: “One of the forms of Communism is anti- 
Fascism. The Fascists and Nazis, whatever their 
doctrines, mind their own business and do not 
seek domination over other peoples. Communism 
is universal. It does not exist only in Russia. Its 
aim is world war. It plants itself in all nations 
and its work is in large part already accomplish- 
ed. It has passed into Spain, and is at the bottom 
of the war in China. It is at present in Czecho- 
slovakia, and while Chamberlain and Daladier 
were trying to find a way to peace, Dimitroff was 
in Prague, at Benes’ side.” (LeDevoir, September 
27, 1938.) It begins to look as if justice in Can- 
ada suffered not only from blindness but some 
other and more serious infirmities. Mr. Lapointe 
has spoken eloquently on the need for an indepen- 
dent, unbiased and non-partisan judiciary. What 
does he propose to do with this quartet of 
propagandists? 


Not Tunis But Spain 


Y a curious coincidence, the outburst of Ital- 

ian propaganda, ‘Tunis, Savoy and Nice for 
Italy!’’ started in the Italian Chamber on the very 
day of the general protest strike in France. The 
propaganda is extremely useful to Premier Dalad- 
ier; he is in no comfortable position at home, now 
relying on the extreme right, including Fascist. 
elements for a slim majority, and a threat from 
abroad is always useful to reactionaries. The Ital- 
ian outburst could not have been better timed if it 
had been intended to help Daladier, or perhaps 
it was, in part at least. It also made the pacifica- 
tion pact with Germany more urgently accept- 
able. When he signed it on December 6th, von 
Ribbentrop said that Germany was not support- 
ing Italian claims. We should not draw hasty 


comfort from this apparent estrangement be- 
tween Rome and Berlin. The German press sym- 
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pathises with Mussolini, who in any case does not 
mean these claims seriously—as yet. They are 
only a useful blind, and a means to keep the 
French on the jump while he tries to make sure 
of Spain. In the second place, Hitler has no ob- 
jection to his second fiddle making himself a 
nuisance while the Nazis collect a few easy prizes 
in the East, of which Memel, now in the hands of 
local Nazis, is probably the first. No one is, of 
course, going to start a war to defend this German 
territory, handed over to Lithuania after the war. 
The Franco-German pact is just a means of keep- 
ing France quiet while this, and a few other 
things are adjusted. 


Poor Carol! 


VERYTHING is now going according to Fas- 

cist plan. Czechoslovakia is carved up in a 
much worse way than Hitler demanded at Godes- 
berg. The International Commission in Berlin 
has turned out to be the complete humbug we 
foretold two months ago. It could be no other, 
with the Germans already in possession—unless 
Britain and France were willing to go to war “for 
a few villages’ as Hitler said. The latest cut is a 
belt 40 miles wide to be administered by German 
police right across the centre of Czechoslovakia 
for a new motor road from Germany to Germany 
cutting the country neatly in two. The worst part 
of the Munich pact is that it was never carried 
out. And it was never meant to be carried out, 
unless Mr. Chamberlain is a simpleton. 

The British Prime Minister is not a simpleton. 
He is a very clever man. At any rate he says that 
he sees no reason why he should not go to Rome in 
January to arrange the next stage in his “policy 
of appeasement.” Neither Hitler’s bad faith nor 
the revolting pogroms has weakened his belief 
in his own policy. Nor, if that policy is based on 
an overriding desire to avoid Socialism in Europe, 
as we have often maintained, is there any reason 
why they should. After all, why not come to an 
amicable arrangement with Franco and Musso- 
lini? Meanwhile, the most worried sovereign in 
Europe seems to be King Carol of Rumania. He 
is himself a dictator of sorts, but he does not like 
the Nazis and he has been making a tour of 
Europe—first to London and then to Berlin—to 
make sure either of being saved or of being swal- 
lowed up in a decent manner. He failed on both 
counts and went home to suppress the Nazis in 
his own country. A dangerous game for the ruler 
of Rumanian oil fields. Incidentally he is also 
suppressing the trade unions, replacing them by 
“corporations” on the German and Italian model. 
Uneasy lies the head that wants to wear a dic- 
tatorial emblem of its own. 
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Preparedness 
JOHN ROSS STIRRETT 


HE outcry for re-armament in Canada is 
natural but corfusing. It does not take into 


account the importance of a form of nation- 
al protection more urgently needed even than 
armaments. Who in Canada was not taken by 
surprise by the momentous decision announced 
by Britain and France on September 18th last? 
Nothing shatters morale like surprise! If we are 
to avoid the stunning and demoralizing effect 
caused by such sudden world-shaking events, our 
Government must prepare itself in advance by 
means of an adequate and independent intelli- 
gence service. Czecho-Slovakia had armaments, 
and to spare; but because it apparently lacked re- 
liable inside information, it was surprised and 
practically overwhelmed by the great surrender 
of September 18th. From now on, the Canadian 
Government needs to have first-hand informa- 
tion about changes in political sentiment in all the 
great centres of the world. More than ever be- 
fore, “to be forewarned is to be forearmed.”’ 


To carry out this task of providing firsthand 
information, there is no lack of suitable personnel 
in Canada for intelligence work abroad. Men of 
known probity, experience and ability can be 
speedily instructed and despatched to the various 
offices at present maintained by the Canadian 
Government in leading foreign countries. There, 
the business of these officers will be to investigate, 
and report to the Department of External Af- 
fairs, knowledge gained at firsthand as to public 
opinion and official opinion in the countries in 
which they are stationed. No doubt trade com- 
missioners are already doing this; but in the 
more important centres, it should become a full- 
time job, and be entrusted to a different type of 
official. 


Even in Great Britain itself, the September 
crisis has shown the necessity for our having in- 
dependent sources of information about the pol- 
icies of the inner “junta” of three statesmen 
(Chamberlain, Simon and Hoare) who control 
British foreign policy. No less authorities than 
J. M. Keynes in the New Statesman, and Dr. Shul- 
man in the New Republic have alleged and given 
grounds for their allegations that the crisis in 
September was nothing more than a gigantic 
hoax or piece of propaganda invented to recon- 
cile democratic opinion to the great surrender. 
Such allegations are enough at any rate to put us 
on our guard and to warrant an increase in the 
staff of our High Commissioner’s office in London. 

With the virtual disappearance of the indepen- 
dence of the little republics in central and eastern 
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Europe which were set up after the war, the 
“democratic front’ has been greatly shortened, 
and our responsibility in Canada correspondingly 
increased. We must help to fill up the gap caused 
by these casualties in the democratic ranks. As 
a first step in preparedness, we must eradicate 
our ignorance and “provincialism.” To do this, 
we must know at firsthand, by means of a new 
and improved intelligence service, the truth about 
what is going on, politically, in the world around 


The Cardinal Speaks 


F. R. SCOTT 


N a speech on November 30th which must have 
i have been timed for the next federal election, 
Cardinal Villeneuve instructed the Catholic 
population of Canada (now over 41% of the total) 
how not to vote. Communism was first defined 
as “a gigantic conspiracy organised throughout 
the world to wage war against all human and 
Divine laws and destroy Christian civilisation.” 
It was denounced—and in that form would 
have been denounced by Lenin himself. The 
C.C.F. was then likened to Communism; to use the 
Cardinal’s own words, “the C.C.F. and Commun- 
ist economic programmes are practically the 
same. The only difference is that the Commun- 
ists admit that they are prepared to attain their 
object by violent means, while the C.C.F. think 
that they will accomplish their purpose peace- 
fully.” The word “economic” not being particu- 
larly stressed, the clear implication left by thus 
uniting the two creeds was that the C.C.F. would 
also set about exterminating religion, destroying 
property, etc... . only by democratic means to 
start with. 

This implication was even clearer in the news 
reports which did not print the speech verbatim. 

Social Credit was next discussed, and though 
not openly condemned its supporters were told 
that “if its object is to effect a social reform the 
Church considers it ineffective and powerless to 
accomplish its purpose.” Liberalism and Con- 
servatism remain as the only possible political ex- 
pressions of Catholicism, though we may wonder 
if Liberalism has quite lived down its dubious 
19th century past. 

Very different indeed was the treatment ac- 
corded by the Cardinal to the right-wing “isms.” 
Reactionaries must have been highly delighted 
with his pronouncement. German Nazism, it is 
true, was denounced for its persecution of minor- 
ities, though apparently the deliberate and sus- 
tained persecution of the Jews by a government 
firmly in the saddle is not considered any worse 
(if it is as bad) as the atrocities committed by 
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the Anarchists in Spain during the period of. 


semi-anarchy consequent upon Franco’s rebellion. 
But Italian Fascism, we were told, is altogether a 
different animal. Mussolini seems to have done 
very little that a “Christian” can complain of. 
The only matters, indeed, on which the Cardinal 
mildly criticised il Duce were ‘“‘some of his declar- 
ations on education and marriage.” Petty misde- 
meanours like the extermination of political dem- 
ocracy and the rape of Ethiopia were passed over 
in silence. ““As a matter of fact’ stated His Emin- 
ence, “the measures carried out by Mussolini have 
not substantially come into direct contradiction 
with Christian teaching ...’’ We wonder whe- 
ther there has ever been a franker statement by 
any Catholic prelate outside of Italy. It is quite 
clear that the Cardinal would infinitely prefer 
Canada to be governed by a “Christian” like 
Mussolini than by a “Communist” like J. S. 
W oodsworth. 

Incidents of this character throw much light on 
Catholic interpretations of political movements 
elsewhere. In Spain, for example, the Roman 
Church describes the loyalists as “reds,” ‘‘Com- 
munists,” ‘‘atheists,” and attributes to them 
every evil and unchristian motive. This probably 
means that the bulk of them are sincere social 
reformers and social-democrats like Mr. Woods- 
worth and Mr. Coldwell, whom the Cardinal im- 
pliedly accuses of communism in Canada. For 
sheer unalleviated misrepresentation the speech 
of November 30th could not have been equalled 
by the Montreal Gazette. That it will do grave 
harm to the cause of social progress and national 
unity in Canada is obvious, for it simply means 
more mass ignorance amongst the French Canad- 
ians, and more of a feeling on the part of non- 
Catholic Canada that no progress is possible in 
this country if Catholic influence is allowed to 
spread. We do not for one moment share this last 
conclusion; the record of Premier Savage of New 
Zealand and the four fellow-Catholic members of 
his cabinet is proof enough that Cardinal Villen- 
euve represents only one wing of Catholicism, and 
there must be multitudes of Canadian Catholics 
who were disturbed at his statement. Neverthe- 
less if blind reaction is to receive support in Can- 
ada, as it has elsewhere in the contemporary 
world, from the hierarchy of the Roman Church, 
then the danger of fascism is by that much in- 
creased. For while part of the Cardinal’s speech 
was devoted to the need for some mild forms of 
social legislation, and contained the usual teach- 
ing that rich men should be charitable, the live 
part of it was concerned with two main ideas— 
the sanctity of private property and the danger 
of communism, and of these twin bogeys is fascism 
bred. 
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: Saving Democracy” 


In France 
MARCELLE ACHARD 


HE victory achieved by Daladier on the 
30th of November against organized labour, 


a victory hailed by the capitalistic press as 
the re-establishment of “law and order” in 
France, or “the triumph of democracy against 
the threat of a communist revolution,” is felt by 
a large majority of the French people to be simply 
a victory of the banks and money powers over the 
mass of the people, and to mark a dangerous 
step in the direction of fascism. The kind of 
people and the kind of press which is celebrating 
this victory of “democracy” against lawlessness 
should give food for thought to the true friends of 
democracy. Hitler himself for once approves of 
the French government and his press joins the 
chorus of rejoicing voices. One would think Dal- 
adier might feel somewhat embarrassed to be so 
highly praised by the kind of people he has de- 
nounced during all of his previous political 
career. 


The truth of the matter is that the general 
strike was not an attack on the democratic regime 
in France but was intended as a reminder to its 
present leaders that in their decisions they have 
to take account of the people—their needs, their 
rights, their sense of justice and of fair play. The 
French working masses know the gravity of the 
situation, both international and financial. They 
are willing to bear heavy sacrifices. But they are 
not willing to be the only part of the nation from 
which sacrifices are asked. They refuse to be 
ground down without protest while French cap- 
ital keeps its privilege of disregarding all patri- 
otic responsibility, of fleeing hither and thither 
in the form of pounds, dollars, Dutch gulden, or 
Swiss francs, in order to escape taxes, devalua- 
tion, risks of war or revolution; its privilege of 
consenting to come back to revitalize the business 
of the nation only when promised rich profits 
which must ultimately be wrung from the labour 
and privations of the masses. 


To make the working class of the nation the 
“goat” in the present financial crisis is exactly 
what the Daladier-Reynaud “decree laws’ in- 
tend to do. They contain none of the measures 
that the left parties have for a long time deemed 
imperative for a real total “economic mobiliza- 
tion,” viz. the control of the exchange, and the 
taxation of the French capital kept in foreign 
banks. Apparently “economic mobilization” only 
applies to the working classes. Upon them the 
decree laws impose the higher cost of living 
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which will inevitably result from the new deval- 
uation of the franc, new taxes both direct and 
indirect, economies in all public services—which 
means eventual reduction of salaries and of the 
number of employees—and finally, for industrial 
workers, longer hours of work. 

It is against the unfairness of those measures 
that the French workers decided to make a pro- 
test. Under the guidance of the C.G.T. (The Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labour) they planned to 
stage a one-day general strike. With a govern- 
ment less bent on asserting its authority, this 
demonstration could have taken place peacefully 
enough, the government and the C.G.T. itself see- 
ing to it that it did not interfere destructively 
with vital necessities. The strike might even have 
been postponed or avoided altogether, for if Dal- 
adier had been willing to call Parliament within 
a few days and put the decree laws before it, the 
C.G.T. leaders were willing to suspend strike 
orders until then. But Daladier would accept no 
compromise. He chose to make of the occasion 
a demonstration of the strength of the forces of 
“law and order” in France. A very clever move. 
No better could have been found to convince the 
capitalistic world that France was still a “safe” 
country and so to inspire confidence in the sound- 
ness of French investments. 

The move succeeded and Daladier won the day, 
not “thanks to the loyalty and good sense, etc., 
etc., of the French people...” as it pleased him 
to say in his speech on December Ist, but thanks 
to a very effective and rapid strategy which by 
the double use of coercion and appeal to better 
feelings, cowed a large number of the working 
people into abandoning their decision to protest. 
He first ordered the mobilization of the railroad 
workers and the dismissal of all government em- 
ployees who went on strike. Then in a forceful 
radio campaign, he tried to convince the French 
people that the order to strike emanated from 
Moscow and that the strike would disgrace France 
in the eyes of Europe. Before the order of mob- 
ilization and the radio campaign, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the syndicates had accepted to 
strike, but under the double pressure from the 
government, there were many defections: for a 
peaceful French citizen to take part with all his 
co-workers in a mass demonstration against un- 
fair measures is a different thing altogether from 
becoming a rebel liable to court-martial or be- 
coming black-listed in an official document as a 
labour agitator. As to the fear of being man- 
oeuvered from Moscow, it has not much weight 
with most French manual workers, but it still in- 
fluences a good many of the white collar workers 
and a large majority of the middle class. So 
when the day for the general strike came, the 
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ranks of labour were sadly depleted and the at- 
tempted demonstration of the unity and power of 
labour failed. 

Daladier and the powers behind him, greatly 
heartened by their victory, are going ahead with 
their plan of forcing France to accept the decree 
laws willy nilly. He is said to consider a dissolu- 
tion of the Chamber if, when it met in December, 
it had refused to pass those laws. This disregard 
of parliamentary opinion, added to numerous in- 
regularities in governing during the crisics—*> 
took most decisions without consulting his cabin- 
et, he used for mobilizing the French workers a 
law only valid for war emergency, etc.—render 
him increasingly suspected to the left parties in 
France. Is he turning into the “strong man’ that 
the conservatives have so long prayed for? The 
one who will strengthen anew and solidify the 
once tottering edifice of capitalism in France 
under some form of autocratic government? To 
people who know France well, it is impossible to 
believe that any form of Fascism could succeed 
in imposing itself on that country. However there 


are, at the moment, ominous signs in that 
direction. 
Armaments and 


Democracy 
G. M. A. GRUBE 


E are now being submitted to a barrage of 
vociferous propaganda for bigger and better 
armaments; as if our Press lords wanted to en- 
sure that the coming debate in the House of Com- 
mons shall take place in a fog of primitive emo- 
tions, a pride that is fed by stories of a sun that 
never sets, by nursery pictures of flashing swords 
and Tennysonian light brigades for ever half-a- 
leaguing, by the whole folklore which supports 
the two most dangerous modern “isms,”’ imperial- 
ism and nationalism. “Canada Has Been Caught 
Asleep” is the cry, and few listen to the ironic 
voice of reason that quietly asks: “By Whom?” 
The amount spent on defence should surely be 
proportionate to the probability of attack, for to 
defend our vast borders against all comers is 
clearly impossible. The probability of attack is 
very small, for another generation anyhow, and 
by that time all our wonderful machines will be 
out of date anyway. A moderate amount spent 
on defence against possible sporadic raids and 
interference with shipping within territorial wat- 
ers is perhaps as near sanity as we can get in this 
mad world, but defence must not be made a cloak 
for the preparation of distant expeditions, nor 
are big bombing planes a defensive weapon. One 
can respect the position of both imperialist and 
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collectivist who want to interfere in Europe, but 
only if they be honest as to their purpose. And 
they themselves should press for the nationalisa- 
tion of armament factories or at least the very 
stringent control of profits, which does not mean 
a guarantee of high profits. 

It is necessary to reflect that an armament race 
under capitalism brings with it serious dangers 
to democracy: it increases rather than diminishes 
the inequalities of wealth that are the root of de- 
pressions; and it plays straight into the hands of 
Fascist tendencies at home—which are far more 
dangerous than any Fascist regime abroad. 

How many of us realise what a godsend such 
an armament race is to a capitalist system in dif- 
ficulties? You cannot go on making boots or 
shoes or houses unless you sell them, and you can- 
not sell them unless the people have the money 
to buy. But in making munitions you need not 
worry. The government (or foreign govern- 
ments) is your buyer; your market is assured. A 
capitalist system in depression cannot continue to 
produce useful articles beyond a certain point, 
for people can secure the money to buy only by 
redistribution of wealth and socialist planning, 
which means the end of capitalism. But it can 
go on producing armaments; the money for these 
is raised by taxation or loans, and neither of them 
puts money in the hands of the people—indirect 
taxation, on the contrary, increases inequalities. 
Profits are assured, and the community pays. It 
pays by the harnessing of labour to unproductive 
work, and, as the race goes on, more and more of 
its resources are diverted from social services to 
armaments; the poor become poorer and the rich 
become fewer and richer. All this more than 
outbalances any temporary gain from an increase 
in employment. That mad dance can go on for 
quite a time. The day of reckoning must come— 
but who cares? 

During that process labour troubles and pro- 
tests can be dealt with more easily, under the 
cloak of national emergency, as now in France. 
Strikes in semi-military institutions gain little 
sympathy from a public whose fears are being 
continually played upon. National danger (im- 
agined as well as real) will require measures of 
national safety. Democracy must be disciplined, 
for it is a danger to the system, as indeed it is—to 
such a system. Strikers become traitors and work- 
ers can thus be the more easily exploited. Law and 
order must be maintained; but the law becomes 
increasingly that of the mailed fist, and order that 
imposed by profiteers. The more top heavy the 
system ‘he more violent the repression. 

In a country like ours, where Labour is at the 
best very imperfectly organised, where democrat- 
ic tradition in the framing of policies is almost 
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non-existent, where the vital importance of civil 
liberties is understood by very few, where these 
liberties are already viciously curtailed in at least 
one province with the acquiescence of a so-called 
liberal government at Ottawa, the rot may set in 
early and democracy is none too safe at any time. 

Those who would set us on that road should 
show good and sufficient reason; defence against 
an imaginary enemy is not enough. And we shall 
start down that road unless the brake is put, 
quick and hard, upon the enthusiasm of our ro- 
mantic militarists who dream of imperial glory 
and the designs of our realistic financiers who 
dream of perpetual profits. 


O CANADA! 


(A prize of $1.00, or a year’s subscription to The Canad- 
ian Forum, is given for the cutting printed at the head of 
this column. Original cuttings, with name and date of paper, 
should be sent.) 

ss 3 

“At a time when so much of the reading matter in our 
bookstores and news stands is suspect or salacious, when so 
much is of dubious value or no value at all, it is well to bear 
in mind that any book by any Canadian author is at least as 
good as any book by any foreign author of equal standing 
(and probably better), and is free of the purple patches 
that sully so many otherwise good books. If it’s Canadian, 


lata (The Sentinel, Kamloops, B.C.) 
* * * 

“I was much perturbed to read in the Vancouver Sun that 
Sir George Paish forsees ‘citizens of the world.’ I think 
the church or some respectable person ought to tell Sir 
George that we are all good loyal British subjects.” 

(Letter in Victoria Daily Times) 
xs * * 

“Up until the signing of the trade pacts the source of the 
demand in Canada for embargoes against Japan, which 
might be called sanctions in a less happy time, were largely 
sentimental and, to an extent, moral, but it has become clear 
now there is a sounder reason for such a step. The demand 
is based on plain economic reasons. Canada will be need- 
lessly exposing its trade and industry to the unfair business 
practices of Japan and Germany particularly.” 

(F. C. Mears, in Montreal Gazette) 
* 2 8 

“I might say that these fellows get their ideas from Ox- 
ford, or places like that and become radical socialists, or 
humanitarians or something. In England it is all right, for 
after about three years, they lose contact with the outside 
world, and no one hears anything more about them, and no 
one pays any attention to them.” 

(Senator W. A. Griesbach, reported in Montreal Star, on 
“eight college professors” among the Canadian delegates 
to the Empire Commonwealth Conference.) 
ses 8 

“For three years Mr. Matthews has served the interests of 
Brandon constituency faithfully and well in his capacity as 
a defeated Liberal candidate.” 

(Election advertisement in Brandon Sun) 
e238 

(This month’s prize goes to Isobel F. Smith, Toronto, 
Ontario.) 
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faith that the Padlock Act could be effec- 

tively tested in the courts, the proceedings 
and the decision in the Lessard-Drouin case must 
have come as a severe shock. In the first place, 
the Crown did not proceed with either the orig- 
inal charge of “wilfully breaking a provincial 
law” or with the second one of “obstructing a 
peace officer.” The former would have made it 
too difficult to evade the question of the validity 
of the Act, the latter carries a maximum penalty 
of only six months on summary conviction or one 
year if tried on indictment. It chose instead to 
press the charge of “conspiracy to obstruct a 
peace officer,” and it was on this that Lessard 
and Drouin were convicted and sentenced to two 
years and one year respectively. The judge ex- 
pressly refused to pronounce on the validity of 
the Act, or even to allow it to be called in ques- 
tion. When the jury asked whether it was to 
consider the legality of “l’acte d’arrestation,” he 
answered “no.” None the less, in his charge to 
the jury he quoted freely from literature seized 
under the provisions of the Act. Whether it will 
be possible to get the real issue squarely before 
the Court of Appeals, let alone decided, remains 
to be seen. 

Meanwhile, the Attorney-General and his pro- 
vincial police (I say “his” advisedly, for by law 
they are under his sole direction and control), go 
on from strength to strength. Last month’s Forum 
had a note on the Kayne case. It omitted to state, 
however, that Mr. Kayne was not only photo- 
graphed and fingerprinted, without any charge 
being laid against him, but also stripped and 
searched. Subsequent protest from his lawyer 
produced from the provincial police a gracious 
offer to destroy the positives of the photographs 
(not the negatives), after prints had already 
been handed to the municipal police and the R.C. 
M.P. With this Mr. Kayne must for the present 
be content. If he tries to get damages for wrong- 
ful arrest, he will doubtless meet the same fate 
as Mr. Gauld, whose efforts to recover his stolen 
car have already been chronicled in these pages. 

Illegal arrest, if arrest it can be called when 
the whole proceeding takes place without war- 
rant and without charge laid, is one technique of 
“enforcing” the Padlock Act without too much 
painful publicity. Mr. Kayne’s case is by no 
means unique. Another delicate method of reach- 
ing the same objective is to get the landlord to 
evict any tenant who has incurred the displeasure 


TT: those who shared Mr. Lapointe’s simple 
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Duplessis Marches On! 


EUGENE FORSEY 


of the Attorney-General, by threatening the land- 
lord with a padlock order. Late in October, the 
Montreal city police, taking their cue, no doubt, 
from their provincial colleagues, descended on 
a Lithuanian school, without warrant, and closed 
it. As the school in question had been using the 
text books prescribed for the public schools in 
Lithuania, the charge of “Communism” looks in 
this case even more than usually thin. None the 
less, when the school reopened, on the advice of 
counsel, the provincial police called on the owner 
of the property, a member of a prominent and 
wealthy Montreal family, and told him he must 
evict his tenant or be padlocked. There, at the 
moment, the matter rests. 

Mr. Duplessis’ progress has met with only one 
check. Under the Provincial Police Act, the 
Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner are 
vested with the powers of a justice of the peace. 
The Attorney-General, in the plentitude of his 
legal knowledge, seems to have been under the 
impression that this conferred power to issue 
warrants. Accordingly, in the Lessard case and 
others, these police officers have been gaily issu- 
ing what they termed “warrants,” on the strength 
of which their subordinates have ransacked 
premises to their hearts’ content. Early in Novem- 
ber, however, these antics were brought to an 
abrupt halt by Judge Monet, who ruled that war- 
rants could be issued only by a judge or by two 
justices of the peace. Mr. Duplessis, nothing 
daunted, replied by a vigorous defence of the 
practice (on the ground, among others, that there 
was less chance of leakage if the warrant was 
issued by a police officer—a charming compli- 
ment to Quebec’s judiciary), and an announce- 
ment that at the next session of the legislature he 
would see to it that the Commissioner and Assis- 
tant Commissioner were each given the power of 
two justices of the peace! Meanwhile, to prevent 
any further inconvenience from  obstreperous 
judges, he has decreed that henceforth anyone 
who wants to get a warrant from a judge must 
first appear before a Crown Prosecutor, who 
would “question those with alleged complaints 
and make a report to the judge before any com- 
plaint is made out or directions for warrants 
signed.” “The opinion was expressed by an offi- 
cial,” says the Montreal Gazette, “that the de- 
parture from the time-honoured custom of judges 
listening to every complaint would prove a boon 
to the administration of justice.” 

It only remains for Mr. Duplessis to abolish the 
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courts altogether and, following the precedent 
set in the Padlock Act, vest all their powers in 
himself and the officers of his police. It would 
be a measure of economy; it would certainly 
“prove a boon” to the administration of Mr. Du- 
plessis’ kind of justice; and it would probably 
awaken very little opposition, except from pecul- 
iar people like the C.C.F. and the Civil Liberties 
Union and “subversive elements.” The Montreal 
Gazette could defend it by merely changing a 
word or two of its editorials on the Padlock Act, 
and the Montreal Star could trot out again its 


famous phrase about Mr. Duplessis’ “Latin ways.” 
And Quebec would still be, in the opinion of these 
great journals and those for whom they speak, 
the freest and most democratic community on the 
continent. Opposition from any but the peculiar 
people could be easily quelled by bringing for- 
ward Hon. T. J. Coonan, K.C., to explain that the 
judges were among the “many who are Commun- 
ists without knowing it.” I make Mr. Duplessis 
a present of the idea as an issue for the next elec- 
tion. But perhaps by that time he will have abol- 
ished the legislature, too. 


Cooperative Farming In Mexico 


MARY ROBERTSON 


on in Mexico in the last few years that of 

the Laguna is the most significant because 
this region is as large as Holland and one of the 
richest agricultural districts of the country, be- 
cause the reforms there have changed the lives 
of about 200,000 people, and because these re- 
forms have been attacked with unparalleled bit- 
terness both in Mexico and foreign countries. 

The Laguna is a vast depression of land in the 
north central part of Mexico, completely sur- 
rounded by mountain ranges. The cultivated 
section covers 3,000,000 acres and due to the 
mountains is practically rainless. However, two 
rivers, fed by the rains that fall in the encom- 
passing mountains, flow into the valley and 
eventually lose themselves in the sands. When 
these rivers are used for irrigation rich crops of 
cotton, wheat, corn, and alfalfa are produced. 
When there is no irrigation the land is a burning 
waste. 

The Spaniards explored the Laguna shortly 
after the Conquest and found that the Indians 
had learned to use the rivers for irrigation and 
were relatively prosperous. Like the inhabi- 
tants of the rest of Mexico they held their lands 
as communal property and worked them collect- 
ively. They had not had to fight to protect their 
lands, since the mountains and arid plateaus 
shut out the poorer tribes to the north, and so 
were peaceful and friendly. They were unpre- 
pared to resist when a Spanish noble, the Mar- 
quis of Aguaya with the aid of a small party, 
seized the region and claimed it as his own. There 
was a Spanish law that no land could be taken 
from the Indians without their consent. So the 
Marquis of Aguaya persuaded some Tlascalan 
Indians, whom he had brought with him from 
far to the south, to sign a paper giving the whole 
district to him. He sent it to Spain and in return 
was given title to the Laguna. 


Q): all the land distribution projects carried 
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Under the Spanish landlord and his overseers 
the condition of the Indian changed from that 
of free agricultural tribesmen to that of feudal 
serfs. At the same time their character changed 
and they became warlike. Guns and horses 
gave the Spaniards the advantage, but the In- 
dians fought long and fiercely and even when 
they were defeated, took refuge in the hills and 
continued to attack their oppressors. The church 
missions used their influence on behalf of the 
Spaniards but they could do nothing. So in- 
structions were sent by the Governor of New 
Spain that the missions should organize parades 
and fiestas as often as possible, that the soldiers 
should sell or give old firearms to the Indians, 
and that the merchants should deal exclusively 
in firewater. The combination of fiestas, fire- 
arms, and liquor was dynamite. The desperate 
Spaniards hoped by this plan and the Grace of 
God to kill enough Indians to pacify the Laguna. 
The plan of extermination was to a large extent 
successful. Due to it, and to the diseases brought 
by the Spaniards, the native population was 
decimated. 

The solution could only be temporary because 
the Indian population multiplied rapidly, and 
only a small proportion of them could be profit- 
ably employed all year on the estates. Since 
it is impossible to earn a livelihood in the Laguna 
without access to water and this was monop- 
olized by the landowners, the seasonal worker 
was reduced to beggary or starvation part of 
the year and the unemployed, all of the year. 
There were constant uprisings put down each 
time with terrible cruelty. In 1840, when seri- 
ous trouble again arose, the Government offer- 
ed a bounty of a hundred pesos a head for a 
man, fifty for a woman, and twenty-five for a 
child and appealed to all patriotic Mexicans to 
go hunting Indians. Mexicans are notoriously 
lazy and the offer was ignored. A _ certain 
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Kirke, a Scotch Presbyterian living in the United 
States, organized a group of sharp-shooters and 
brought them down to win their fortunes. After 
they had slaughtered enough Indians -to earn 
50,000 dollars in bounties Kirke went to the 
capital for payment. There he was sent from 
one department to another without receiving 
any satisfaction. This bounty never was paid 
and the adventure of Kirke seems to have been 
the beginning of the reputation that the Mexican 
Government has of not paying its debts. Kirke, 
back in the United States, wrote a pamphlet 
telling how he had been cheated and claiming 
that it was the obvious duty of the United States 
to annex such a poorly administered country. His 
was one of a number of pamphlets that helped 
to precipitate the war of 1845-48 between the 
United States and Mexico. 


From being the property of one man the La- 
guna was gradually divided into a number of 
large estates. By the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century most of these were in the hands 
of English, French, American, and Spanish own- 
ers and were organized as companies. Great 
wealth was drawn from the soil. The fertile 
districts paid for themselves in profits every five 
good crop years. But the native Mexican work- 
er remained miserably poor. There were few 
schools, no doctors for the peasants, no good 
drinking water, no progress of any sort. The 
Mexican Revolution of 1910 had for one of its 
main purposes the giving of the land back to the 
peasants by breaking up large estates, but in 
the Laguna the owners, by bribery and intimi- 
dation, kept their vast holdings. When President 
Cardenas was elected he refused the usual gift 
offered to each new president by the landlords. 
In 1936 a strike broke out among the workers 
and President Cardenas went to the Laguna 
himself and supervised the distribution of the 
land. The large estates were expropriated and 
ejidos, or collective farms, established. 


As in other parts of Mexico the peasants were 
told to form groups of at least twenty-five fam- 
ilies and to apply for land. Each former owner 
was allowed to select and retain 150 hectares 
(370 acres) for himself, and to keep or sell all 
his buildings and equipment. The richest fifth 
of the Laguna is still therefore in private hands. 
Because of the necessity for irrigation and the 
type of crop and equipment used, small. farms 
could not be profitably worked in the Laguna, 
and large collective farms were organized on 
the expropriated land modelled on the ancient 
Indian system of land-holding and farming. 


The National Bank of Ejido Credit was estab- 








lished to advance money to the ejidos and to give 
them advice and assistance when necessary. It 
advances money to the ejidos for equipment, 
production, and wages at an interest of eight 
percent. The equipment loans are for perman- 
ent purchases and are returned in five yearly 
payments. The production loans are for seed 
and fertilizer and with the loans for wages are 
payable every year. The wages advanced by 
the Bank for an eight hour day are one peso fifty 
centavos (30 cents Am. Cy.). Before expropri- 
ation the average wage was less than one peso 
for a twelve hour day, and a large body of sea- 
sonal workers were employed only part of the 
year. When these seasonal workers were in- 
cluded in the average the yearly income of the 
worker came to 150 pesos or about 40 centavos 
(8 cents) a day. Under the present system the 
Bank also markets the crops, deducts the amount 
advanced for the year and a sum for social ser- 
vices, then the profit which remains is divided 
among the ejidos in proportion to the value of 
the crops received from each. Last year the 
gross profit was 4,400,000 pesos which brought 
the average income of an ejidatarian up to a little 
more than two pesos a day. 


When the yearly profit is paid, the ejido 
assembly, composed of all the workers, decides 
democratically how the profits are to be used. 
Sometimes the discussion lasts several weeks 
before a conclusion is reached. Then a sum is 
usually set aside for hospital, school, and other 
social services, and the remainder either dis- 
tributed among the ejidatarians in proportion to 
the number of days each has worked, or else 
devoted to some project which the majority 
thinks will be more beneficial. In the _ ejidos 
where profits were distributed last year, 1937, 
the peasants have bought furniture, radios, sew- 
ing machines, clothes, and even started im- 
provements on their adobe huts. Beds, however, 
have been the most popular purchase. The 
peasants are discovering that it is much more 
comfortable and healthy to sleep on a bed than 
on a “‘petate” on the bare earth. Modern furni- 
ture is incongruous in the squalid huts of the 
Laguna, but the pride with which the peasant 
and his family will show it to their visitors proves 
that to them it is very precious and carries with 
it the hope of prosperity in the future. 


The ejido assembly decided last year to use the 
profit as an investment and to borrow still more 
money from the Bank. With this one _ ejido 
bought an electric plant and modern machinery, 
and built several storehouses. As a result of 
the foresight of the members they have made 
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very large profits this year and are planning to 
invest them in a cooperative housing plan. 


One of the most striking changes in the Laguna 
since 1936 is the variety of crops. Before the 
distribution of the land, since all water had to be 
paid for by the landlords, only profitable crops 
were grown, such as cotton, wheat, corn and alf- 
alfa. Fruit and vegetables were imported at 
high prices. Consequently most of the peasants 
never tasted them and their diet consisted of 
corn, beans, and meat. Now with government 
assistance small orchards and fruit and vegetable 
gardens are being planted. Huge watermelons, 
pomegranates, tomatoes, grapes and strawberries 
are grown. The cooperative stores and _ store- 
houses are beginning already to show what the 
rich land of the Laguna can produce for its people 
when its wealth is not drained away to foreign 
countries. 


The Federal Department of Education has op- 
ened a great many schools in the region, and the 
ejidos are cooperating by doing the building and 
giving as much money as they can. Formerly the 
landowners were supposed to provide schools, 
but they ignored the laws and most villages have 
never had a school. 


A central cooperative hospital and 17 zone dis- 
pensaries have been established, paid for partly 
by the Federal Department of Health and partly 
from the profits derived by the ejidos from the 
sale of crops. A staff of 180 doctors and nurses 
attends to the ejido members. This socialized 
medical unit finds educative and preventive work 
the most important of its activities because the 
ejidatarians have never before had medical at- 
tention or instruction and know nothing about 
sanitation. During the last two years every peas- 
ant has been inoculated and vaccinated—before 
this contagious diseases caused 40 percent of the 
deaths in the locality. Whenever there was a 
plague, that is every few years, all those with 
money for transportation fled the district and the 
peasants died in multitudes. 


One of the reasons for the high mortality rate 
and the prevalence of sickness in the Laguna has 
been the lack of good drinking water. On some 
of the richest lands the peasants until now have 
had only disease-laden water. Absentee land- 
lords did not know or did not care about condi- 
tions. Those who lived there or came on a visit 
drank bottled mineral water and _ probably 
thought that the natives were immune to germs. 
Since there was usually far more cheap labour 
than was needed, the prevalence of sickness and 
the high mortality rate of the labourers caused 
no concern. Now government engineers are work- 
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ing to provide potable water in all parts of the 
Laguna. 


All these improvements have been brought 
about in two years in spite of almost overwhelm- 
ing difficulties. The former landlords because of 
rumours of expropriation current in 1936 did not 
prepare their land for cultivation, and the sowing 
was late. They also sabotaged the collectives by 
every means in their power long after they were 
established. Then the year 1937 was a drought 
year, such as often occurs in the Laguna. What 
had promised to be a fine harvest was a relatively 
small one. Finally all the reactionary elements in 
Mexico, particularly the press, supported by the 
dispossessed domestic and foreign investors, have 
waged unceasing warfare on this experiment in 
cooperative farming. This project in the Laguna 
is one of the largest and most ambitious of the 
reforms carried out in Mexico. It promises an 
answer to the crying poverty of the rural popula- 
tion and will show the way, if it succeeds, to still 
further socialization of the resources of the 
nation in the interests of its people. Consequently 
it is most bitterly and most violently attacked by 
every method known to unscrupulous journalism. 


After 400 years of the landlord system the liv- 
ing conditions of the people of the Laguna were 
worse than before the coming of the Spaniards; 
in two years they have improved greatly. The 
peasants understand what is being done because 
the traditions of communal property, collective 
farming, and democratic assemblies to direct the 
life of the group are rooted deep back in their 
Indian past. Already they have schools and hos- 
pitals and freedom to use the land and to enjoy 
the wealth which it gives them. In 1940, when the 
dam at Palmito is completed, there will be an 
abundant and constant supply of water and the 
crops of the Laguna every year will be as rich as 
those of the Imperial Valley or the Valley of the 
Nile. 
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tem, as a method of administering justice 

and resisting aggression, are being compell- 
ed, in these days of crisis aftermath, to re-examine 
the principles they advocate in the light of two 
developments. It has become painfully apparent 
as a result of this latest collective security test 
case, Czechoslovakia, that many of the presum- 
ably bona fide supporters of the League idea have 
little understanding of its final implications. Re- 
sistance to the invasion of China by Japan and 
Ethiopia by Italy meant the sacrifice of certain 
economic and financial privileges, but resistance 
to German annexation of Sudetenland seemed to 
mean horrible, devastating war and that they 
were not prepared to contemplate. It is also ap- 
parent that there is much confusion of thought as 
to what is collective security. Attempts to justify 
the Munich settlement on the grounds that it was 
achieved by consultative methods are “absurd 
and pathetic.”’ Collective security is simply the 
simultaneous application of two principles. These 
are, the principle of conciliation—the negotiation 
of any injustices that can be proved to exist and 
the willingness to submit to collective judgment 
the settlement of all disputes—and the principle 
of collective resistance to force whenever and by 
whomsoever it is threatened. Neither of these 
principles alone is sufficient. Early submission of 
the Czech dispute to the League Council and con- 
sequent negotiation by a reasonably impartial 
committee would probably have been more ad- 
vantageous to the Czechs and less disastrous for 
the democratic powers, especially France. Then, 
had the protagonists in the dispute been finally 
unwilling to accept a “reasonable” settlement, 
such as, for example, Dr. Benes’ Fourth Plan, it 
would have been apparent, as it did not seem to 
be to the negotiators at Munich, that Germany’s 
concern was not the welfare of the Sudetens but 
the desire to dominate Central Europe by force. 
Coilective resistance would then have been the 
only alternative to defeat by the threat of naked 
force. 

Arguments for and against the Munich settle- 
ment all support the thesis that the only alter- 
native to armed anarchy is the reconstruction of 
the machinery to work a collective security sys- 
tem based on the administration of justice and 
the maintenance of law and order. The fate of 
Czechoslovakia, the method and extent of its dis- 
memberment, supports the collective security 
argument, in particular for people on this con- 
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Collective Security Test Case 


MURIEL W. JACOBSON 





tinent. Canadians are beginning to be uncom- 
fortably aware of their large, sparsely populated 
territory. It is beginning to appear that Canada 
must play an effective part in building sane world 
government or prepare to meet the cumulative 
consequences of such a policy as operated at 
Munich. We are, in fact, subscribing to a con- 
cept of anarchy. We have concurred in the sur- 
render of one of the staunchest defenders of lib- 
erty and democracy to the threat of force in the 
hands of an unscrupulous dictatorship. We are 
invited to witness the presentation to the League 
of Nations and the Parliaments of the British Com- 
monwealth of an accomplished fact which in- 
volves greater changes in policy than have taken 
place during the preceding fifty years, which we 
are powerless to change, and to which the Czechs 
were forced to submit. Finally, we are expected 
to be interested spectators of the spread to the 
Black Sea and other continents of the new bar- 
barism, demonstrated again in the renewed per- 
secution of the Jews. 


I was in Prague during the occupation of Su- 
detenland. The Czech people, cafe waiters and 
government officials alike, mourn the betrayal of 
their state by those nations they believed to be 
their allies and friends. But it is significant that, 
to them, the Munich agreement is not only a be- 
trayal of their economic and political unity, but a 
fundamental denial of the principles of demo- 
cratic government and collective security. These 
were the principles in which they had been per- 
suaded to believe and on which the government 
of Dr. Benes had relied for resistance to oppres- 
sion. Bitterness at sudden bankruptcy of their 
government’s policy increased as they read suc- 
ceeding issues of the newspapers and learned the 
full extent of their territorial losses. Maps of the 
new Czech state attracted sombre crowds to shop 
windows. This was the reaction of a people who, 
through hundreds of years, had kept alive their 
national traditions, had won their independence 
a short twenty years ago, and had been, during 
that time, the one stronghold of democracy in 
Central Europe. They saw clearly that the prin- 
ciples on which they had built were not only de- 
stroyed in their own state but were challenged 
throughout the democratic world by the methods 
used in reaching the settlement. Czechoslovakia 
was not given an opportunity to plead its case 
in any of the world tribunals created for the pur- 
pose, nor could the final settlement be disputed 
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by the people of other democratic states. So they 
would say to us: “Two things we need from the 
outside world if we are to build a national life 
again—money, and the assurance that there are 
still people in the world who believe in these 
principles of freedom of thought, speech, and 
action.”” Had the concept of the League Coven- 
ant been firmly established in the consciousness of 
the world the crisis would not have arisen. Judg- 
ment of the dispute by an impartial committee, 
before the situation had become acute and the 
issues dramatically confused, would have _ un- 
doubtedly resulted in a realignment of the Czech 
frontiers but it would have been accomplished in 
a reasonable manner. The cruel and objection- 
able course of the German mushroom occupation 
is indefensible. Fear of persecution caused a panic 
flight of democratic Germans from the occupied 
area into the city of Prague. At any time during 
the day or night the Prague railway stations were 
thronged with bewildered people who had lost 
everything but the clothes they wore and the pos- 
sessions they could carry in their hands. It was es- 
timated that about 1500 people were coming daily 
into Prague and that by Christmas the Czech 
Government will be faced with the problem of 
_ providing temporary relief for three quarters of 
a million people. Ultimately they must be re- 


established in a country which had lost most of 


its economic resources. In addition, during six 
months it was proposed that Czech residents in 
the occupied areas will be abie to opt for Czech 
nationality. It is estimated that of the million 
Czechs placed under German rule by the new 
frontier delimitation about one tenth will move 
into Czechoslovakia. Faced with an intolerable 
economic situation and the danger of a new min- 
ority problem created by the heavy influx of Su- 
detens into the heart of their state, the Czech 
Government has been forced to send the Ger- 
mans back to their homes. By the time the boun- 
daries of the fifth zone had been fixed it was re- 
ported that there were then between 50,000 and 
80,000 Sudeten German refugees in Czechoslo- 
vakia. I was in a German refugee camp on the out- 
skirts of Prague when about two hundred form- 
er residents of Sudetenland were told that they 
could not remain in Czechoslovakia, except those 
who were in certain danger of losing their lives. 
They heard the decision in stolid despair, only 
broken when one man ended an_ impassioned 
speech with the words: “We only want to work 
and live. Why can’t you send us to another coun- 
try?” These are the pitiful hosts who are paying 
the price of this peace and this was their only 
hope of reprieve from a sentence of death or per- 
secution. These are the most recent consequences 
of the failure of democratic governments to unite 
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against the spread of barbarism. They must be 
seen in their most devastating terms by those who 
condone that policy and by those who admit it is 
wrong but refuse to dissent from it. 

The collective security argument is further 
strengthened by the positive implications of the 
Munich affair. The case for revitalizing the 
League by a renewed attempt to apply the prin- 
ciples of the Covenant had entered into a more 
positive phase than at any time during the past 
seven years of retreat from collective security. 
The dangerous period of readjustment following 
inevitably upon such a dictated peace as Ver- 
sailles may now be said to be at an end and with- 
out a general war. Major boundary changes have 
been made. The objectionable features of Ver- 
sailles are in fact completely liquidated by the 
states which revolted from the terms imposed 
upon them. The Government of Great Britain 
has finally agreed to undertake commitments in 
Central Europe. A refusal to do that was an 
important factor in the undermining of the League 
Covenant and in the rejection of the Geneva 
protocol through which the League in 1924, with 
Dr. Benes as one of its leaders, made its most 
thorough-going attempt to organize collective 
security. So the time would appear to have come 
when the League of Nations idea could be given 
a real try-out and with the support of an aroused 
world opinion largely created by the crisis. The 
world has demonstrated that it is prepared to 
make a stand against aggression and on this fact 
rests much of the practicability of the collective 
defence and security principle. Through all the 
confusion and bewilderment in which people 
found themselves during the swift march of events 
which culminated at Munich we were aware, in 
England and Scotland, not only of a sense of 
human preparedness but of a positive desire fin- 
ally to make a stand before the threat of unpro- 
voked aggression and the spread of barbarism. 
Throughout the United Kingdom there were 
thousands of mass demonstrations in support of 
the principles of a collective security system. I 
stood in a public square in Glasgow on the night 
of September 26 and listened to about 20,000 
people demanding the union of Britain, France 
and Russia in the collective defence of democratic 
liberties in Central Europe. After Munich, there 
swept through the city of London, where I was, 
and through the whole of the country, a tangible 
wave of physical relief. Trench digging in Hyde 
Park, continual reminders to get gas-masks, and 
the mobilization of the British Fleet had created 
such a state of tension that the reaction was one 
of hysterical relief. But almost immediately there 
was a wide-spread realization that here was not 
only a betrayal of the Czech people but of all that 
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great body of public opinion which was prepared 
to reject the totalitarian control of Europe. I was 
in Paris when M. Daladier returned from Munich. 
It was significant that the crowds lining the 
route of his drive through the city stood s*lent and 
watched him pass. There were no ch rs, just 
glum acceptance of this accomplished fact in 
which they were presumed to acquiesce. 

it has been said that the League is a sleeping 
princess who will not awaken until after the next 
war. But there is reason to believe that a Prince 
Charming would have the good wishes of his sub- 
jects if he could screw up enough courage to 
awaken the lady. His departure to Geneva with 
a commitment of loyalty to the two principles on 
which international law ana order must be based 
might be in the nature of a triumphal progress 
through a world which is heartily weary of bar- 
barism and the strain of an uncertain foreign 
policy. 


On the platform and in the press, supporters 
of the League of Nations have been attacked as 
war-mongers. We deny the charge, because we 
have stood only for that principle of general re- 
sponsibility for law and defence which is the 
foundation of peace and security at home and 
which must be the foundation in the world at 
large. We therefore insist that Canada must give 
content to peace by orientating her national pol- 
icy to a world system of collective security for the 
pacific settlement of disputes and combined re- 
sistance to injustice and unprovoked aggression. 
The Canadian people can’t have it both ways. 
They must either prepare to submit to the dom- 
ination of the world by force, or they must accept 
the final implications of the League principles 
and bring new initiative and enterprise to the 
task of making the collective security system an 
effective political instrument. 


Canadian Art In London 


NORTHROP FRYE 


was opened by a somewhat puzzled Duke 
of Kent, who said, according to The Times, 
that Canadian painting was very interesting, and 
that the really interesting thing about this exhi- 
bition was that it gave the English a chance to 
see this painting. It consisted of five rooms of 
pictures, one a water-colour room, and a sculpture 
court. In the first there were British Columbia 
totems and a few French-Canadian wood-carv- 
ings, good as far as they went but rather skimpy 
—the English can see better totems in the British 
Museum, and surely Jobin, one of the greatest 
artists Canada has ever produced, should have 
more prominence. Then there was a lovely por- 
trait of a negro slave by an eighteenth-century 
French-Canadian called de Beaucourt, some Paul 
Kane, who, though a fine artist to Canadians, is 
hardly an exportable one, and some nostalgic Old- 
World painting, designed to make Canada look 
as much like Europe as possible. Krieghoff was 
of course the best of these: his adaptation of the 
Brueghel tradition to Canada is something that 
could be followed up. Then there was a room 
full of nineteenth century painting and pictures 
by artists who constitute what is euphemistically 
known as the “conservative school.” A brilliant 
Horatio Walker painting of turkeys and four 
Morrices stood out. The water-colour room had 
good things in it, but the sculpture was disap- 
pointing, Stephen Trenka’s work being perhaps 
the most arresting. 
The two other oil rooms held Thomson (not- 
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ably “Jack Pine” and “Spring Ice’’), the Group of 
Seven, and their successors. The Group was not 
badly represented, though I should have pre- 
ferred bigger and better MacDonalds, and at 
least one Lawren Harris abstract picture, not only 
for its own merit but to show that the Group ef- 
fected a revolution in rhythm and outline as well 
as in colour. And a good chance to make some- 
thing of Varley, who seems to me subtler and 
more emotionally precise an artist than Morrice, 
was passed up. Of the rest, while there were a 
few bad pictures which parodied and spoiled 
the effect of the good ones, still most of the im- 
portant people were at least nominally represent- 
ed by something fairly typical. I can think of a 
dozen more to make room for whom I should 
gladly have cleared a space in the preceding 
room, but choosing such an exhibition for so hope- 
lessly mixed a public can hardly be an easy job. 

What the intelligent English public thinks of 
the exhibition I am not sure, but the printed 
criticism of it is inadequate and slovenly. There 
are good critics on English periodicals, and one 
wonders if this is merely a recurrence of the 
celebrated English Transatlantic Snuffle, ag- 
gravated by a country which is colonial as well as 
American. Most contemptuous of all, of course, 
was The New Statesman, in some ways the most 
dogmatically insular of all English magazines. 
The others were vague and patronizing, not much 
interested in any of the work which had got be- 
yond the colonial into the independent stage, 
though The Times liked an Emily Carr and The 
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Observer David Milne. Of course there were dif- 
ficulties in the critical path. So much Canadian 
painting is landscape, setting forth a country and 
an atmosphere very different from that of Eng- 
land (this, of course, was frequently noted, in a 
gently reproving sort of way). Very little good 
Canadian or American painting has been shown 
in England, much of it is comparatively indepen- 
dent of European influence, and practically 
every younger Canadian was represented by only 
one or two pictures. Still, one feels that the right 
place to exhibit Canadian art is New York. 

It is easy to say that Canadian art lacks subtle- 
ty. It would be equally easy to answer that what 
modern art needs is not subtlety so much as the 
rediscovery of the obvious. Nor does that alto- 
gether dodge the issue. The Group of Seven put 
on canvas the clear outlines of the Canadian land- 
scape in the hard Canadian light, and provided a 
formula for bright posterish painting, often with 
abstract tendencies. That much of this painting 


would be facile and insensitive is of course true; 
but there is a corresponding virtue, the virtue of 
good humor. There is life and buoyancy in Can- 
adian painting, of a kind not often found outside 
France, and fading there, a pleasure in bright 
colour and adventurous outline for its own sake, 
and I think that if that quality persists it is cap- 
able of absorbing what other qualities are neces- 
sary for mature craftsmanship. Whether art will 
survive in Europe or not depends on whether the 
cause which nearly every genuine artist there is 
supporting wins or not. If that cause is defeated, 
Canada will be one of the few pockets of creative 
activity left. I have seen only the illustrated cat- 
alogue of a recent showing of approved German 
art, but I am nevertheless ready to state on oath 
that however bad Naziism may be it cannot be so 
bad as it is painted. If Canadian artists can keep 
their chins up for the next decade or so, they will 
deserve a monument as well as the heroes of Vimy 
Ridge, and will perhaps be able to design a better. 


Soviet Architecture 


JEAN MURRAY 


bound to the lives and aspirations of the 

people, is the most sensitive barometer of 
socialist development. Leaving out the whole vast 
field of city planning, I shall mention simply 
those trends which I observed in workers’ hous- 
ing, cultural establishments, and civic offices. 

Russian architecture of the last twenty years 
belongs roughly to three historical groups each 
with its own economic and artistic implications. 
In the immediate post-war period the impover- 
ished and war-weakened government was obliged 
to provide immediate acommodation for hordes 
of peasants flocking to the factory areas. This is 
the period of jerry-building much publicized in 
our press—ugly, box-like, mass-housing projects 
with plain cement balconies, jutting at intervals 
—hasty products of extreme functionalist archi- 
tecture, poor materials, and poor workmanship. 
We saw a great deal of this in all four cities. Bad 
as it is it seemed palatial beside the wretched 
hovels still surviving from Tsarist times. In Khar- 
kov we also saw the work of German “wreckers” 
who had built small individual brick houses with 
tiny windows, without sanitation, and without 
proper heating arrangements. All these we were 
told, would have to go. 

The second architectural period reflects the 
beginnings of Soviet prosperity. In every city we 
saw hundreds of apartment buildings, and scores 
of sanitoria in Odessa, still somewhat rigid in 
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form but more attractively designed and much 
more solidly built. To this era belongs the severe 
beauty of Lenin’s tomb, its geometric lines in 
striking contrast to the sumptuous fetishism of 
the churches. Internally the marbled corridors 
culminate in a black chamber bordered by tri- 
angular red flames where lies the body of Lenin. 
The simplicity of the lighted bier, the plain uni- 
form and cap, the life-like head and hands still 
inspire, as Lenin did in real life, not mor- 
bid devotion but great love and revolutionary 
determination. 

Among the civic buildings of this period the 
most remarkable is the House of Projects in Khar- 
kov. Reared with constructivist severity, it nev- 
ertheless shows the beginnings of more plastic 
feeling. Monotony is avoided by variation in the 
height of the different sections which range from 
seven to fourteen stories, and by a subtle curve of 
the two flanking buildings. Towering gateways 
and flying buttress galleries are used successfully 
to lighten the structure. 

The most recent architecture of all reflects the 
increased standard of living in better construc- 
tion and better art. New developments show 
concern for individual as well as communal wel- 
fare. We were told that the newest apartment 
houses in Kiev are built in three and four room 
units, including private kitchen and bath. We 
visited for several hours the largest club in the 
Soviet Union attached to the Moscow motor 
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works. This is a beautiful gigantic structure of 
white stone and bay-windowed glass designed to 
serve the cultural requirements of 4000 workers. 
The spacious interiors are decorated with taste 
and include a theatre, lecture halls, experimental 
workshops, gymnasium, restaurant, library, well- 
lighted reading-rooms, and a children’s section. 
We visited a host of well-insulated smaller rooms 
in which we saw factory workers engaged in bal- 
let-practice, choral singing (opera, on this occa- 
sion), ball-room dancing, painting, and individual 
instruction in vocal and instrumental music. The 
Red Factory District Theatre in Kharkov, only 
just completed, is the last word in opera construc- 
tion. The auditorium, panelled in bright grey- 
blue relieved by white bevilling, seats 1500 with 
every seat a perfect view. Good acoustics are 
secured by a gently sloping ceiling and elimina- 
tion of galleries. Well-spaced rows of brown 
leather seats are graded in an unbroken sweep 
down to the stage which revolves vertically as 
well as horizontally. The engineer who took us 
around was very proud of the theatre’s equip- 
ment; the stage with its 500 sq. metres’ coverage, 
its indirect lighting, air-conditioning, sprinkler 
system, and 8800 k.w. of electric power. 


Technical achievement alone, however, no 
longer satisfies the Soviet architect. As Prof. 
Arkin wrote in 1935: “Soviet architecture is now 
passing through a period of intense quests for 
new forms, for new style. Not to subjugate archi- 
tecture to technique, but to master all the means 
of technique in order to create full-valued archi- 
tectural works—such is the task that faces the 
contemporary Soviet architect.”” Hence the mark- 
ed variation we found in the style of building 
between one city and the next, ircrease in the use 
of colour compared to earlier ‘uilding, reconsti- 
tution of decorative motifs, and in general a 
mellower attitude on the part of the architects 
towards their cultural heritage. 


The Moscow Metro, pride and joy of Soviet 
labour, is a good example of the architectural use 
of colour. The Metro is noi ornate: it depends for 
richness upon blending of marble—walls, floors, 
columns, and arches—occasional sculpture, sev- 
erely moulded ceilings, and a variety of very 
effective lighting fixtures. Richness, simplicity, 
and spaciousness are happily combined. The Rus- 
sians glory in the fact that no two stations are 
alike. After travelling through the Metro we 
visited the All-Union Exhibit where we saw pic- 
tures of it mutely contrasted with authentic pho- 
tographs of New York, London, Paris, and Berlin 
undergrounds. Indeed no comment was needed. 
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Three years ago Prof Arkin, writing of the 
endeavour to create forms that would give archi- 
tectural expression to the epoch specifies “motifs 
of optimism and buoyancy as would interpret in 
the language of architecture the whole multi- 
formity of creation embodied in itself.”’ These 
words explain the Moscow River Port completed 
only last year. Somehow we had expected an 
imposing block-like building in the constructivist 
manner. We found a refreshing instance of 
socialist realism. The rectangular structure with 
semi-circular colonnades at each end bore aloft 
in the centre a circular mounting reminiscent of a 
ship’s bridge. The facades, both riverward and 
landward were boldly decorated with blue- 
rimmed porcelain medallions, some of them naut- 
ical, all of them gaily featuring some aspect of 
socialist construction. Around the ante-room was 
a frieze in vivid porcelain of the eleven shields 
of the republics. Finely-drawn pastels of ships 
and socialist water-way projects were set into the 
walls of a light and airy waiting-room; one ceil- 
ing trailed a rather conservative floral design. 
In the corridor we came upon a bulletin-board 
bearing the photographs of women shock-work- 
ers, scrub-women and office-workers we were 
told, whose labour had contributed outstanding- 
ly to the work of construction. In the children’s 
play-room a giraffe gazed down from one wall 
with whimsical-supercilious smile, a polar bear 
padded along on the other side, and opposite the 
windows marine-life flourished. Walls and ceil- 
ing of the adjacent sleeping-room were painted 
a soft deep blue sprinkled with peaceful stars; 
this paled at the “horizon” to silhouette the tops 
of fir-trees just above the little beds. 


The new architecture attempts to adapt itself 
to the natural and historical character of a region 
as well as to social needs. In a flat northern eity 
like Moscow, we found black marble edging the 
base and portals of a fluted white rectangle so- 
phisticated and appropriate. In a southern city 
built on hills like Kiev the occasional use of dusky 
rose and dusky blue marble, rough-hewn sections 
of stone, even reconstitution of the Greek temple 
we thought harmonized well with the mellower 
Ukrainian landscape and traditions. Kiev has a 
particularly well-integrated architectural plan. 
The same motifs and materials that are variously 
used in the newest apartment houses—motifs in- 
digenous to Ukrainian tradition but freely re-cast 
into the modern idiom—are recreated on an epic 
scale in the very impressive new buildings. The 
abiding impression is not eclecticism or simple 
imitation but rather the emergence of dynamic 
continuity between the art of Russian past and 
Soviet present. 
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The Bridegroom 
A. J. M. SMITH 


a 
The bridegroom rose out of his first sleep 
And stepped as if from dream to dream, 
From darkness into darkness, shade to shade, 
At last to light, at least to twilight, 
Moonlight, a reflected light, 
And paced among it, warily. 


He rose from tangled sheets as from a tomb, 
Shed cerements, pushed back a door. 

The woman slept: within his brain 

A tumult of white limbs. 





Descended slowly by th’ ancestral clock 
And bore it with him, beating in his breast— 
Memorial sound 

that choirs him cloudily 
To spongy earth 
Kinder than stone, but canopied with dust. 


II. 

Down the long hillside, his pale forehead 
A white flag, the wind in his bones 
And streaming in his hair, he goes alone 
His own sad ghost— 

Cometh at length 
Within a pitted place, whereof ruth mists 
Assail him, and the booming frogs— 
And in the acrid marshes, flaming wells. 


He came, thence, down 
into a land of smoke. 


Il. 
The place was dank, and treacherous as ice, 
But hot, and shaken with a vast machine 
From out whose entrails came a certain smell 
Of sweat, or skin, or rust, or rusty blood. 
And underneath the sound of the machine 
There was a counterpoint of human sound 
Frustrate lungs, and deep involuntary sighs 
As sudden outcries, sinews cracking, 


Sqeezed out in spite 
Of bitten lips and eyeballs magnified 


Where slaves or workmen strained to twist huge 


gears 
That moved vast vents or fed the flues 


And fell, some, 
Into the fire, of sheer fatigue, and fried. 


Tears might not quench that flame. 


808 


He closed the door, addressed him to the stair, 





IV. 
For some small space of time each creature crept 
As by permission, somewhat to one side, 
Into a narrow room, and seemed to die 
Until a Christlike foreman bid each dead arise. 


V. 
How shall he ever return now 
Up the steep hillside 
To his innocent bride? 
He shall take on his pale brow 
The sweat of these: 
The only peace 
That he shall ever know 
Is love of these: but it will stop 
Far short of hope. 


Outeasts 


We are the outcasts 

We with the sodden bulging boots 
The broken feet 

The dirty pack, slung on the back, 
The eyes that dare not meet 

Our fellows’ eyes. 


We are the outcasts 

We with the hungry empty hearts 
The griping pain, 

The slouching walk, the dirty talk, 
Bodies that long have lain 

In sodden fields. 


We are the outcasts 

We of the furtive shifty glance 

The whining tone, 

The canned-heat drink, the sweaty stink, 
And food of a dog’s soup-bone 

In the jungle. 


We are the outcasts 

We of the young but grim creased face 
Battered with grime, 

The hopeless search, the final lurch 
And thrust of impetuous crime 


To a barren grave. 
—ARTHUR S. BOURINOT. 


Prophecy 


When little girls keep pet pigeons, 
And imitate the language of kittens, 
And have long thin legs 

And proud and beautiful faces, 

Then you may depend upon it 


There’s going to be much wailing and gnashing 


of teeth. 
—W. GOODRIDGE ROBERTS. 
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The Coast Opposite Humanity’ 


E. K. BROWN 


of poetry were revealed a few years ago in 

the foreword to the Modern Library edition 
of “Roan Stallion, Tamar and Other Poems’; 
others may be picked out from the confused 
riches of Mr. Alberts’ bibliography of the poet, 
unhappily out of print. Henceforth, however, the 
most important single source for his theory will 
be the foreword io the present selection, in which 
he takes up his exposition where he broke off in 
the Roan Stallion volume. Jeffers had in the 
earlier statement made clear what it was in mod- 
ernist poetry that he repudiated; he now makes 
clear the ideals which in preference to those of 
Eliot and Pound he has adopted. Notable above 
all are his observations on the likenesses and un- 
likenesses in substance between poetry and prose. 
If the “Selected Poetry’ had merely offered him 
an occasion to think aloud in a foreword, we 
could well have forgiven the publisher or the poet 
some misjudgment in the choice of poems to be 
reprinted. There is little to forgive. The choice 
of shorter poems is unerring. In thought, in feel- 
ing, and in form, Jeffers has become more and 
more a master of the short meditative lyric. A 
recognition of his growing mastery has been one 
of the principles of the present selection. Freia 
his first two collections nothing is reprinted; the 
representation becomes more and more generous 
with each succeeding collection until almost all 
the shorter poems in the last to appear, “Such 
Counsels You Gave to Me,” are included. About 
the choice of narratives Jeffers is himself some- 
what unhappy. In the foreword he says that of 
them all he puts “The Women at Point Sur” first; 
but he has omitted it because it is of his narratives 
“the least understood and least liked .. . and the 
longest.”” Probably it is the least understood: its 
demonstration of what happens when a man 
breaks out of the human coil in a wrong direction 
instead of the right is painfully intense and also 
painfully sympathetic. It is not so easy to believe 
that it is the least liked—how could anyone at all 
sensitive to beautiful and tragic meditative verse, 
or rich solemn nature poetry, or sympathetic in- 
sight into evil and madness, place it below “‘At the 
Birth of An Age,” a poem given in the selection 
and occupying sixty precious pages? Jeffers is 
also unhappy that “Cawdor” has been omitted; he 
tells us that he had to choose between it and 
“Thurso’s Landing,” could not, and left the de- 
*THE SELECTED POETRY OF ROBINSON JEFFERS 

MacMillar (Random House); pp. xviii, 622; $4.00. 


. y of of the main elements in Jeffers’ theory 
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cision to chance. One would not wish to sacrifice 
“Thurso’s Landing’”’; and one can see that it has 
the same virtues as “Cawdor.” Still there must 
be many readers of Jeffers who would not very 
unwillingly have sacrificed “Give Your Heart to 
the Hawks,” in which the formula which had 
served so triumphantly in the two poems between 
which Jeffers could not make a rational decision 
commences to wear thin, and in which the style 
of which they are almost perfect realizations 
thickens at times, and roughens, so that its shin- 
ing beauty is blotched. “Cawdor” and “Thurso’s 
Landing” should both have been given. 

But all the great shorter poems are here. And 
it is of one aspect of them that the present selec- 
tion, which invites one to follow Jeffers’ intel- 
lectual development, leads a reader to think 
hard. He has always counselled withdrawal from 
the human society; but as one reads the shorter 
poems in the order of their publication, it becomes 
obvious that he is becoming more and more pre- 
occupied with the need to justify his own with- 
drawal and his advice that others should with- 
draw. In “The Coast Road” he presents a lonely 
rider aloft on a California mountain and looking 
down upon the insect figures building a road 
along its base. The rider shakes his fist and 
makes a violent gesture as if he were wringing a 
chicken’s neck. Jeffers approves his contempt 
snd hatred of the invading civilization. He bursts 
out: 

I too 

Believe that the life of men who ride horses, herders of cattle 
on the mountain pasture, plowers of remote 

Rock-narrowed farms in poverty and freedom, is a good life. 
At the far end of those loops of road 

Is what will come and destroy it, a rich and vulgar and 
bewildered civilization dying at the core, 

A world that is feverishly preparing new wais, peculiarly 
vicious ones, and heavier tyrannies, a strangely 

Missionary world, road-builder, wind-rider, educator, printer 
and picture-maker and broadcaster, 

So eager, like an old drunken whore, pathetically eager to 
impose the seduction of her fled charms 

On all that through ignorance or isolation might have es- 
caped them. I hope the weathered horseman up yonder 

Will die before he knows what this eager world will do to 
his children. 

From the rich and vulgar and bewildered civiliza- 

tion to which he refers here man must, if he 

would save himself, withdraw. Again and again 

Jeffers states the three grounds for his belief 

that withdrawal is imperative. 

The first rests on his doctrine that human so- 
cieties are subject to inexorable cycles. At the 
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edge of the Pacific there reaches its inevitable 
end, a cycle which began when Asiatic hordes 
swarmed into Europe in the age of Attila, a cycle 
which has continued through the migration during 
three centuries from Europe to America. What 
lies ahead, although not immediately ahead, is 
complete disintegration: the present social order 
will slowly dissolve. Nothing can avert the dis- 
solution nor alter its character: accordingly the 
individual has no obligation toward society, and, 
besides, to expend his energies upon shoring it up 
is to be a dupe. As he says in “The Broken 
Balance’”’: 


Through wars and corruptions the house will fall. 
Mourn whom it falls on. Be glad: the house is mined, it 


will fall. 
The second ground for withdrawal rests on a doc- 


trine that man cannot discriminate between those 
who wish to save him and those who speed him 
to his ruin. Oedipus is less hardly treated by 
humanity than Christ. The recollection of Cal- 
vary, set down in one of Jeffers’ perfect poems, 
“Meditation on Saviours,” should, he thinks, dis- 
enchant one with the role of saving man. More- 
over, even when after the passing of years a true 
saviour is appreciated for what he was, his doc- 
trine is perverted. Jeffers’ reverence for Christ 
does not extend to Christianity. His third ground 
for withdrawal is one that too many of his critics 
ignore, plain as it seems. Jeffers’ pessimism 





Moral Rearmament 
Editor, The Canadian Forum. 
Dear Sir: 

In view of the persistent rumours of crypto-fascism in 
connection with the Oxford Group, the following experiences 
should be of interest to your readers. 

Recently the writer was interested in an attempt to raise 
a Thanksgiving Fund for the Relief of the Sudeten sufferers 
under the Munich Pact, and in that capacity approached 
several prominent personages to solicit their endorsement 
of the scheme. Among them was a national leader of the 
Oxford Group in Canada. 

A week or two previously a meeting of young men called 
by that organisation, even as Chamberlain was winging his 
way to Godesberg, had deeply impressed me by their spon- 
taneous reaction to the stimulus of the crisis: “There can 
be no compromise between Good and Evil,” and “A Peace 
of Expediency can be no solution for the present ills of 
Europe.” Consequently I felt assured of the Group’s back- 
ing for the projected Fund. The leader was good enough to 
give me an interview, but he explained that he could not 
support our project as it was definitely contrary to the 
policy of the Group. He explained that his initial reaction to 
the Crisis had been the same as mine, but that he had come 
to see that this was but a superficial view. He spoke of the 
subjection of Czecho-Slovakia as a painful but necessary 
step in the fulfilment of a great World Plan, of whose merits 
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is profound but it is not unlimited: in a life 
lived on the “coast opposite humanity” the in- 
dividual may attain a high degree of spiritual 
excellence. If one will do as Jeffers has done— 
for a quarter-century he has lived in his lonely 
tower, ‘‘a self-included, self-armored man,” as 
he says of his character Cawdor—the good life is 
still attainable. As he said in an early poem, 
‘Shine, Perishing Republic’”’: 

But for my children I would have them keep their distance 

from the thickening centre; corruption 
Never has been compulsory, when the cities lie at the 
monster’s feet, there are left the mountains. 

And in “An Artist” he has told a powerful tale of 
a man who deserted the European capitals in 
which as a youth he won fame as a sculptor to 
take refuge in a stony waste and to use mallet 
and chisel in shaping the rocks to a beauty more 
pure than than that of men and women, and less 
unworthy of their grand setting. 

Robinson Jeffers is himself such an_ artist. 
Working in Hawk Tower he has invented for poet- 
ry rhythms grander and more appropriate to 
huge and heroic conceptions than any other of his 
contemporaries can employ. And the huge and 
heroic conceptions have come to him in a larger 
measure than to anyone else. A reading of the 
“Selected Poetry” liberally substantiates Mr. 
Joseph Warren Beach’s remark that Jeffers is the 
latest of the large voices in American poetry. 











He coun- 


individuals like myself could not possibly judge. 
selled me if I would aid the Czechs to concentrate all my 
energies on being a better housewife, and above all to avoid 
the temptation of “mental arrogance” in criticising the 
action of world-leaders. Finally he said he would like to 
“leave a thought with me”—to try to shake loose from 
Prejudice and realise that Fascism was a Great Spiritual 
Movement sweeping the world, end that the Hand of God 
was in it. 

With events falling out as they have since the signing of 
the Munich Pact, I wondered if the Oxford Group could still 
retain this point of view, and eagerly awaited the verdict of 
the Assembly for Moral Rearmament recently held in Kings- 
ton. In the afternoon meeting of Sunday, November 27th, 
I found abundant proof that their policy was unchanged. 
Sandwiched between testimonies of private bliss—and some 
genuinely moving stories of changed lives—there was a 
persistent “plugging” of the idea that the best way to serve 
one’s country was to concentrate strictly on one’s private 
affairs, and abstain from criticism of high matters, the idea 
put forward being that the banishment of Fear, Greed and 
Selfishness from the personal circle would inevitably per- 
colate to the seats of Government. (This seemed to me con- 
trary to the laws of gravity, that seem to hold good in spir- 
itual as well as the material world, and also to constitute a 
medium as favourable to the spread of fascist doctrines as 
bouillon is to a virus in a laboratory.) 

Following up this suggestion were several emotional trib- 
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utes to the new era of “God-Control in international affairs” 
—war banished and “Justice” arrived at by means of dis- 
cussion around a conference table. 

In this connection one woman, who declared she could enter 
into the feelings of a minority, since she lived in Montreal (!) 
spoke reverently of having had the privilege of lunching in 
the room “where the Sudeten Party was born.” “The Un- 
Christian folly of dividing Europe into opposing camps” was 
stressed, and the Assembly urged to help solve existing 
problems by “broadcasting waves of loving understanding” 
to the Dictator-countries. This at the height of the Jewish 
Persecution in Germany! No reference, direct or indirect, 
was made to that event. Indeed the whole atmosphere of the 
gathering was one of radiant satisfaction with the dawning 
Millenium, the response of the audience throughout being one 
of happy indiscriminating enthusiasm. 

In dismissing the Assembly, the dynamic young chairman 
gave them as a watchword for the future “Agitate! Agitate!! 
Agitate!!!” which he explained was culled from Mr. Goeb- 
bels’ book “My Part in Hitler’s Struggle.” 

Catching my critical eye he retorted “Oh! I don’t care if 
there are some here who think differently about Mr. Goeb- 
bels: they have to admit that he has done A GREAT 
WORK!” 

After the meeting, I questioned a couple of Groupers, and 
was assured that in the previous ten days of closed meetings, 
no subject of national or international import had come up 
for discussion—“Why, I never heard Mr. Chamberlain men- 
tioned, or the Munich Pact! We get together to exchange 
experiences, not to talk politics!” 

They declared there was “no organisation” in the Cxford 
Group, but “arrangements had been most comfortable.” As 
to finances (there were, I understand from one paper, close 
on 1000 persons gathered together, from all parts of the 
Dominion) —“The money just comes... ” 

I enquired if their Guidance was always unanimous. The 
answer was “Naturally”; which surprised me, having con- 
sideration to the diversity of God’s creatures. 

Then I remembered the disciple of Goebbels calling for a 
Quiet Time, while his audience, pencils poised, dutifully made 
their minds a receptive blank... 

I asked the two Groupers if they personally admired 
Goebbels. They primly assured me that “The Oxford Group 
condemns no one.” (In which they go further than Jesus 
Christ, who called the Pharisees, vipers, and Herod, a fox. 
It was perhaps significant that there was small mention 
at the meeting of Jesus Christ, though much of God- 
Dictatorship.) 

As the atmosphere was getting a little strained, I volun- 
teered that it would be a splendid thing if Greed, Fear and 
Selfishness could be banished from public life, even as from 
private circles, and expressed the hope that the immigration- 
ban would be lifted to afford asylum in Canada for the 
unhappy hordes of European refugees. But it was evidently 
a most unwelcome thought, and the two Groupers decided 
that they had business elsewhere. 


Hamilton. 
—H. M. GOODWIN. 


Railway Myopia 
The Editor, The Canadian Forum. 
Dear Sir: 

In discussing the railway problem. in the November 
“Forum,” Mr. R. F. Legget argues that the whole free pass 
system should be rooted out of the Canadian railway scene, 
with a resulting gain in railway revenue that “would be con- 
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siderable, outweighing by far any temporary unpleasantness 
which might develop from the complaints of disgruntled 
individuals.” 

There are some abuses of pass privileges. The custom of 
allowing members of Parliament and the provincial legis- 
latures free railway transportation can hardly be justified. 
Passes for newspapermen and dependents of railway em- 
ployees are also favors that the railways might wisely dis- 
continue. The custom in these cases is a relic of the days 
when railways were so prosperous that they could afford to 
hand out passes with much more freedom than is now either 
desirable or permitted. Since those days are apparently gone 
forever, these pass privileges should logically disappear. 
When legislators are travelling on public business and en- 
titled to reimbursement of expenses incurred, the expenses 
should be met by the Dominion or the Province. Transporta- 
tion warrants might be issued to them as they are to soldiers 
travelling on duty. The railway companies would later cash 
these warrants with the Treasury. 

In a different category are the passes, of which Mr. Leg- 
get also complains, issued to railway employees. It would 
be as reasonable to expect the conductor of a passenger train 
to pay a fare as it would be to collect a fare from a divisional 
superintendent or other official whose duties call for fre- 
quent travelling. Change in the present system would only 
increase the burden on the railways’ clerical staffs. It would 
not increase the railways’ net revenue. 

When a railway employee uses his pass to travel on his 
own affairs, it is no more serious from a business point of 
view than when a stenographer uses the office telephone to 
make a date for the evening. Abuse of the privilege in either 
case is a matter for internal discipline, not for public clamor. 
Mr. Legget’s statement to the effect that railway employees 
are no more entitled to free passes than department store 
salesgirls to free dresses is an inexact comparison. Actually, 
in most stores, clerks receive a discount on their purchases, 
approximately equivalent to the profit the store would have 
received had the article been sold to a regular customer. But 
the girls would still wear dresses, even if they had to buy 
them at the retail price, whereas a railway employee does 
not have to use a train when he takes a holiday. Moreover, 
goods always have a value, but the value of an empty seat 
in a railway coach vanishes when the train pulls out of the 
station. 

Filling these vacant seats with paying passengers is a 
problem for the railway passenger departments. Mr. Leg- 
get seems to think a mid-week traveller is unfairly treated 
because his fare is higher than if he travelled at the week- 
end or on a holiday. A moment’s reflection would show that 
reduced fares at a time when there is a prospect of increased 
traffic is one of the best devices for meeting competition of 
the bus and private automobile. Reduction of fares at ether 
times would attract no extra patronage and would merely 
reduce revenue. 

Criticizing the lack of modern equipment on branch lines 
is like complaining because a village merchant does not build 
a ten-storey department store. If people do not want to 
travel on the branch from Mudville to Robinson’s Corners, 
an air-conditioned coach is not going to make them. If 
Mudville ever justifies the optimism of its founders, the 
optimism that is responsible for the multitude of uneconomic 
branch lines in Canada, no one will be more pleased than the 
railway company that serves it. Mudville will then get 
better equipment and service; but Canada has surely had 
enough of providing railway service on the basis of a hope 
that paying traffic will materialize. 

If there is some evidence of myopia in the railways’ view 
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of their business, is there not equally strong evidence of 
astigmatism in the outlook of many laymen on the railway 
problem? Propose abandonment of the Mudville branch and 
mayor and councillors travel to Ottawa (in motor cars) to 
protest. Proposals for major economies are met with the 
vague argument that they would be against the public in- 
terest, as if the railway companies, whose existence is con- 
ditional upon serving the public interest, were bound to 
oppose it. 


High-speed trains and other refinements of modern travel 
have been profitable in Great Britain and the United States, 
but the density of traffic in those countries is a factor that 
must be carefully considered before their example can be 
taken as valid for Canada. It is also questionable whether 
the new trains have attracted any great volume of traffic 
from competing forms of transport. Unless it can be shown 
that the passenger business of a railroad as a whole has 
been made more profitable by the introduction of the new 
trains, it is misleading and irrelevant to show that a par- 
ticular train is profitable. 


More to the point as a guide to Canada is the experience 
of Great Britain in rationalizing its whole transportation 
system. Canadian railways can improve their service to 
the public when they are encouraged to effect the great 
economies that will result from eliminating wasteful dup- 
lication of mileage and personnel. We could have better 
passenger trains if the railways did not have to run so many. 
We would have fewer railwaymen travelling on passes if 
surplus railway jobs were eliminated. We would have more 
traffic moving on rails if there were regulation of rates 
charged by competing forms of transport. 


Canadian railway officials, who see the railway problem 
in all its phases, and do their best under the restrictions 
imposed upon them by the Transport Act and public apathy 
towards the situation, cannot fairly be diagnosed as myopic. 

Yours truly, 
—J. H. R. CHIPMAN. 


A Protest 
The Editors, Canadian Forum. 
Dear Sirs: 

We have received a letter from Mr. P. M. Fildes, blind, 
Director of the Edmonton Branch of the Canadian Federation 
of the Blind, regarding employment conditions of blind per- 
sons in Edmonton, and he cites cases of abuse that we con- 
sider generally typical. 


In our opinion, many persons now employed by Blind Insti- 
tutions have very good eyesight, far above the limits requir- 
ed for registration, and a vast amount of misleading publicity 
is always in evidence regarding remarkable feats of blind 
persons to excite the wonder and sympathy of the uninform- 
ed Public. We think that a re-examination by competent 
government oculists should be made of all blind persons em- 
ployed by institutions throughout Canada and consider this 
would be in the best interest of all concerned. We feel that 
a Royal Commission should be appointed to investigate the 
true condition of the blind and their employment, and we 
also fee] that the welfare of a handicapped class should not 
be left in the hands of private organizations, too often re- 
sulting in al] benefits going to the favoured few. 


The following are excerpts from Mr. Fildes’ letter: 


“The annua] report of your Branch was received a week 
ago, and the results shown are very encouraging. The Blind 
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in Canada do certainly need a protective association to look 
after their interests. 


“In the July Tribune (London, Eng.) appears an article 
dealing with the wonderful work done by a blind man at the 
Ford works in Windsor. This man earns $6 a day operating 
a drill. To find the exact spot to set these rapidly moving 
boring instruments would seem to require the services of 
more than a totally blind man. 

“Also, I do not think it a good plan to laud the work of a 
few “blind” persons who operate cafeteria and concession 
stands throughout the country. This line of work is not of 
material benefit to the blind as a whole and many sighted 
persons who contribute generously to blind welfare must 
feel the result of the opening of opposition stands in their 
immediate locality. In this city of Edmonton there are now 
three in hospitals, two in business blocks, and one in the 
Liquor Vendor’s Doorway. The latter is very interesting. 
Neither of the two who work at that stand need the use of 
walking sticks, nor do they even hesitate before crossing 
streets. Another peculiar fact about this stand is that a 
sighted man is in full charge when either of the two regular 
men are off sick or on a holiday. One of the hospital stands 
is operated by a middle-aged man who actually sits and 
reads the magazines and newspapers which are for sale, and 
he also has a sighted assistant. 

“Very little money raised here by grants or donations or 
collections on the street goes to the Blind. 

“The second-in-command of the Western division of the 
Institute with headquarters at Vancouver was formerly 
placement officer for this Province. He was educated at the 
expense of the taxpayers of Alberta at the Brantford School 
in Ontario, receiving about six years’ tuition. He had hardly 
returned to Calgary when he received the position with a 
salary of $1800 per annum, and now receives $2400 per year 
at his new post. This same man drives an automobile in 
Vancouver and even down to the U.S.A. Wonderful what 
some ‘lind people can do, isn’t it? 

“A second installment of the article in The Tribune deals 
with some interesting figures as follows: 

“Blind trainees in the Ontario sheltered workshops start 
at $9 per week, and that after an apprenticeship period of 
anything from three months to three years they go to work 
on a piece-work scale. The wages on this line of work are 
anything between $13 to $20 per week, this being on short 
time, but if they worked the full time of nine hours per day 
the $20 per week would be raised to $35 per week. No con- 
firmation of this latter figure can be secured. 

“The article also deals with augmentation of pay to con- 
cession stand operators and other employees. In basketry 
piece-work, augmentation is made at the rate of 50 per cent. 
Thus, if a man does $2 worth of work per day he would re- 
ceive $1 augmentation. The Vancouver Branch investigation 
by Mrs. Steeves, M.P.P., did not show such wages there, nor 
did the investigation at Winnipeg some few years ago. 
There the average wage of the employee was $18 per month, 
and no augmentation. 

“The Tribune article concludes with a recital of extraor- 
dinary wages said to be earned by blind workers and of 
assistance given where needed, all of which it would be dif- 
ficult to confirm, either as to the blind workers earning such 
wages and the assistance by way of augmentation said to 
be granted.” 

The opinions of your readers on these comments by our 
Edmonton correspondent would be welcomed by the Toronto 
Branch of the Canadian Federation of the Blind Inc., 1010 
Gerrard Street East, Toronto. 

—J. M. HANGER, Secretary. 
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New Life of Scott 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART: Sir Herbert Grierson; Mac- 
millan (Constable); pp. 320; $6.00. 


T was almost inevitable after his long years of labour on 

Scott’s “Letters” that their editor should record some of 
the impressions derived during those years from his metic- 
ulous examination of the details of Sir Walter’s life and 
character. No one in ovr generation—or for that matter, 
in any other—has achieved so minute an acquaintance with 
the subject; no one is so well qualified by ripe scholarship to 
deal with it. If the new biography does not revolutionize 
our knowledge of Scott it is well to remember that Sir Her- 
bert was gleaning in fields which had already been reaped by 
practically every great English critic of the last century. 
Moreover, he has written a book which in spite of some ob- 
vious shortcomings make delightful reading from beginning 
to end, which contributes a certain amount of new and inter- 
esting information, and which sheds light continually on 
obscure and controversial questions. 


“The foundation of the present biography,” says Sir Her- 
bert in the Preface, “was laid in some lectures delivered at 
Toronto University in 1932 on the Alexander Foundation, 
and I have to thank that University for this invitation to 
develop from my study of Scott’s “Letters” some sketch of 
his life and character as that was taking shape in my mind.” 
The fact that the book grew out of the enormous labours 
expended on the “Letters” is reflected in its character. The 
story of Sir Walter’s life is set down in chronological fash- 
ion, but emphasis is laid on certain aspects, or certain events 
are elaborated, without any consideration of their importance 
relative to other events. The reader’s familiarity with at 
least an outline of Scott’s life, and the contents of the 
poems and novels is taken for granted. Sir Herbert tells 
the story of Scott’s first love affair in greater detail than 
we have it elsewhere. To the problem of Lady Scott’s family 
and her relation to her guardian, Lord Downshire, he con- 
tributes new relevant information, and if its effect is rather 
to increase the mystery we at least have all the available 
facts interpreted as sanely as they are ever likely to be. The 
perennial problem of the responsibility for their first fin- 
ancial catastrophe is made much clearer than it has hither- 
to been, although there is no pretence of allocating precisely 
the various degrees of blame attaching to Scott, the Ballan- 
tynes, Constable and Cadell. “The habit of living on an- 
ticipated profits, helped out by occasional loans, even if the 
profits do ultimately accrue, as Scott’s eventually did to the 
benefit of his creditors and of Robert Cadell, must mean that 
any temporary failure to meet maturing bills might spell 
disaster.” 


The most interesting and most valuable judgments ex- 
pressed in the new “Life” will be found in the appraisal of 
Scott’s strength and weakness as a novelist. Here Sir Her- 
bert makes many wise and searching observations. Scott 
never entered very deeply into his own motives. His nature 
was affectionate rather than passionate, and accordingly he 
fails when he attempts to portray the great passions of love, 
ambition, revenge or religion especially in great historical 
characters. But he is a supreme master in portraying the 
simpler passions of simpler people, whether of grief, devotion 
or indignation. Scott’s more serious limitation, is to be 


found in his incapacity when dealing with historical situa- 
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tions to transcend the prejudices or conventional judgment 
of his contemporaries. His favourite hero is a young man 
with a leaning to both sides in the issue of the day, a foot 
in both camps. This dualism in Scott’s mind of which he 
himself was not fully conscious shows itself in the contra- 
diction between his romantic sympathies and his sober 
judgment. “Scott had no clear view of the social problem 
though he felt it in his bones.” 

Sir Herbert is not likely to please intense partisans, for 
however convincingly he points out Scott’s limitations they 
never obscure his conviction that he is dealing with an ex- 
traordinary man. There my be a lack of “pure poetry” in 
Scott’s cantering or galloping stanzas but there is no doubt 
of the impression which they give of a bubbling spring of 
original, creative power. There has been a tendency in 
recent criticism to explain his amazing productivity in the 
novels by assuming that he drew upon a hoard of his own 
early writings. Sir Herbert is inclined to regard this theory 
as a mare’s nest, and prefers to find an adequate explanation 
in Scott’s “wide reading when a young man, his tenacious 
memory, his inborn and cultivated gift as a story-teller.” 

It is somewhat confusing to realize that we are not deal- 
ing with a full-dress biography nor yet with a series of 
formal essays but that we have rather a running commen- 
tary, now slight, now elaborated on Scott’s life. Moreover, 
Sir Herbert’s composition is not always careful, and his sen- 
tence structure is occasionally awkward. But these things 
are trifles. The important fact is that Scott’s life, charac- 
ter and literary work are discussed in very many of their 
aspects by a scholar of great learning, of judicial tempera- 
ment and fine taste. Lovers of Scott will read the volume 
with intense enjoyment. 

—M. W. WALLACE. 


F. D. R. 


ROOSEVELT: Emil Ludwig; Macmillan (Viking); pp. 350; 
$3.35. 

N this attractive biographical study, which may fairly be 

termed an essay in unabashed hero-worship, Mr. Ludwig 
has produced a book which in its infectious admiration of 
nobility of character, may well rank with his model Plutarch. 
Not that Mr. Ludwig would imply that his hero is a prim 
and flawless angel; only it is not the defects in Roosevelt’s 
character that interest him. They are not relevant to his 
purpose. It is not the flaws, the weaknesses, the failings of 
Roosevelt that raised him, in spite of tremendous handicaps, 
to a height of public confidence unparalleled in many years, 
and on the whole, maintained him there. Roosevelt attained 
this eminence by a happy combination of personal gifts and 
fortunate circumstances, and it is this combination that 
Ludwig seeks to analyse and portray. 


He sees in Roosevelt the man of action who enjoys action, 
the aristocrat who regards public service as an obvious duty, 
the man whose own inherited assured position gives him all 
the more strength to combat the narrowness of his own 
class in the interest of justice to the less fortunate, the 
realistic-minded country gentleman to whom general theories 
and preconceptions are simply unimportant, who prefers to 
meet his problems on a flexible basis of immediate common 
sense. “Because Roosevelt began as aristocrat, nothing 
could awe him; but because he was also possessed of a har- 
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monious nature he was able so to combine simplicity and 
dignity, that the attribute of power did not rob him of the 
sympathetic confidence of the simple man. Because he 
knows how to unite fortune and power without excitement or 
convulsive hardness, he remains the only wielder of power 
in his time who has not paid for his power with his good 
fortune, and whose features, therefore, do not age in the 
struggle .. . When the time will come for him to relinquish 
power he will lose nothing of his inherent self-certainty, 
just as he lost nothing of it in office.” 

To regard this book as simply uncritical adulation would 
be a complete mistake. Ludwig has by no means surrender- 
ed his critical faculty; indeed it is the exercise of that crit- 
ical faculty on the American scene before and during the 
Roosevelt administration that lies at the base of his admir- 
ation for Roosevelt. It is a happy quality of Ludwig’s art, 
as well as his mind, that he can frankly and openly admire 
a great man without descending to flattery or straying into 
absurdity. There is something fresh and stimulating about 
a whole-hearted surrender to the attractive power of great- 
ness. And if Roosevelt is not a great man, then all the 
criteria by which men have been accustomed to judge great- 
ness must be quite erroneous. Whatever may be the merits 
or limitations of his statecraft, as a personality he has 
already established his rank in a country whose compara- 
tively short history is singularly rich in great personalities. 

It is a serious and sympathetic book, but it does not lack 
wit, and keeps a general high-spirited lightness of touch. 
At times, as in the brief portrait of Herbert Hoover, the 
wit becomes mercilessly sharp, and his analysis of the 
motives and methods of the opposition to Roosevelt does 
not err on the side of indulgence. The book is not, however, 
a political pamphlet, but genuine biography, a study primar- 
ily of the mind and character of Roosevelt as exhibited in 
action from his boyhood to the present, “a study in Fortune 
and Power.” 

“What Roosevelt is doing is in no respect new to us 
Europeans; but how he does it, how he is transforming a 
conservative state into a semi-socialist state, all via popular 
elections and Congress, and in the midst of complete freedom 
of speech and opposition, all this is a great comfort and 
example for Europe. That he does not go still further is 
explained by his nature and that of the American people. 
In any case, this is, from the historical point of view, perhaps 
the last attempt to mediate between rich and poor without 
a revolution ... On this occasion too a personality may 
be more decisive than a hundred statistical tables.” 

—L. A. MacKAY. 


More Deaths Than One 


OSCAR WILDE: Frank Harris; with a Preface by Bernard 
Shaw; Macmillan (Constable); pp. 379; $3.25. 
N one of his few memorable verses, Oscar Wilde exclaimed, 
concerning himself: 
For he who lives more lives than one 
More deaths than one must die. 

There the trouble should have stopped, but alas! he is suf- 
fering more than one post mortem. Every few years some 
one uncovers that unhappy affair, and rakes over the mess 
again to see if it smells any better. It never does. Why not 
let it alone? There are three elements in Wilde’s career, and 
none calls for further discussion. His illegal conduct, trial 
and punishment, are all over; he is dead; and no one has any- 
thing more to learn from that lamentable and crazy affair. 
Next, that the abject degradation of his last years should be 
published yet again is outrageous and nauseating 
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But the third element, his artistic achievement? A great 
conversationalist he clearly was, yet that too has died with 
him: this book contains only one good epigram new to me— 
“Arthur Symons is a sad example of an Egoist who has no 
Ego.” Frank Harris, however, gives also alleged epigrams 
that would barely scrape into a “Wit from our Readers” col- 
umn. “Whistler is indeed one of the very greatest masters 
of painting in my opinion. And I may add that in this 
opinion Mr. Whistler entirely concurs.” To be sure, Wilde at 
the top of his form produced gloriously good epigrams, such 
as “a Cynic is a man who knows the price of everything and 
the value of nothing”; “a Woman is a Sphinx without a 
secret”: but unfortunately he was that dreadful scourge, a 
wit who insists on always being witty. Much of his output 
was produced by simply turning things upside down: “Work 
is the curse of the drinking classes.” His superficiality pass- 
es belief. Of whom do you suppose Wilde said this? “He 
has just found out that women have legs underneath their 
dresses, and this discovery has almost wrecked his life .. . 
He knows nothing of love; passion to him is a childish illness 
like measles . . . If one could only marry (him) to Victoria 
Cross he might have gained (sic) some inkling of real 
passion with which to animate his little keepsake pictures of 
starched ladies.” Well? Take your time. The answer will 
be given below. 

Most of his dramatic work is bogus and in falsetto. Cer- 
tainly The Importance of Being Earnest lives, as a first-rate 
blend of mechanical buffoonery and a highly expensive stand- 
ard of living. To this equivocal triumph must be added the 
lines quoted already from The Ballad of Reading Gaol, and 
the magnificent climax of Lady Windermere’s Fan. 

My final objection to this book is the late Frank Harris, as 
thus self-glorified. You can hear his wings rustle on almost 
every page: he shows as a blend of Mr. Gladstone, the senior 
prefect in St. Winifred’s or The World of School, and an 
Edgar Wallace hero. (I add E. W. because of the astounding 
steam-yacht that waited for a fortnight with steam up, the 
closed brougham, etc.) Harris makes the book very read- 
able, largely by inserting absurd little bits that give one a 
cosy feeling, like “As the judge appeared everyone stood 
up.” I say nothing of the falsehoods which (according to 
those better informed than I) swarm in these pages: what 
offends me is the general ineptitude. On one page Wilde is 
heartily condemned, on the next extolled as a noble servant 
of humanity: this happens again and again. A few extracts 
will show Harris’ quality as a commentator on life. “No one 
can hurt us but ourselves.” “The English have a special dis- 
like for every form of sexual indulgence.” “Seen truly, a 
prison’s more spacious than a palace; nay, richer, and for a 
loving soul, a far rarer experience.” “An English clergy- 
man, and yet, wonder of wonders, a Christian.” 

Mr. Shaw has here performed an exploit which we had all 
supposed impossible for him: namely, to write an uninter- 
esting preface. 

—GILBERT NORWOOD 


P.S.—Answer to riddle: Thomas Hardy. 


Malraux In Spain 


MAN’S HOPE:André Malraux;Macmillan (Random House); 
pp. 511; $2.75. 
F the worth of a cause were to be decided by the quality 
of the literature it inspires (and that would not be a bad 
way of forming a rough estimate, in terms of enduring hu- 
man values) no intelligent reader, whatever his previous 
sympathies, could hesitate for a moment to give the Spanish 
Government the preference over General Franco, For the 
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best that has yet been published on the Rebel side is un- 
questionably inferior as literature to moderately good work 
on the side of the Loyalists; and when such a book as this 
enters into consideration, comparison becomes simply absurd. 

Man’s Hope is not a work of propaganda, but a living 
demonstration of the value of the ideals for which its author 
fought. In form it is a novel, centring round the exper- 
iences of a young Spaniard, a sound-man in the film in- 
dustry, from the time he joined the Madrid militia, at the 
outbreak of the revolt, up to the victory of Guadalajara. In 
effect, it is a diary of those first months of defence, as seen 
through the eyes of communists, anarchists, volunteers, mer- 
cenaries, reporters. If it were no more than this, it wouid 
still deserve high rank for the controlled intensity with which 
it reproduces those nerve-straining times, for the effective 
contrast and disposition of the varied material, for the con- 
cise and vivid portrayal of character. But beyond and un- 
derneath all this, it is a sensitive, subtle, and fair-minded 
presentation of the great problem that ceaselessly faces all 
genuine revolutions, as distinct from mere revolts; the prob- 
lem of how to organize resistance without in the process 
betraying the freedom for which you fight. 

In a sense, the book is the expansion and illustration of a 
remark put into the mouth of Garcia, a professor of anthro- 
pology in the Intelligence Service: “A popular movement, or 
a revolution, or even a rebellion, can hold on to its victory 
only by methods directly opposed to those which gave it 
victory. Sometimes even opposed to the sentiments from 
which it started out ... The apocalytic mood clamours for 
everything right away. Tenacity of purpose wins through 
bit by bit; slowly, laboriously. That apocalyptic fervour is 
ingrained in every one of us; and there’s the danger. For 
that fervour spells certain defeat, after a relatively short 
period, and for a very simple reason; it’s in the very nature 
of an apocalypse to have no future . . . Even when it pro- 
fesses to have one. Our humble task, Monsieur Magnin, is 
to organize the apocalypse.” 


Other books have dealt vividly, sympathetically, passion- 
ately, with this heroic defence; the peculiar merit of this 
book lies in its impression of complete candour, complete in- 
tellectual fearlessness. The petty squabbles and distrusts, 
the undirected heroisms, the disorganized panics of the 
people’s armies are neither slurred nor sentimentalized. Out 
of the book emerges an understanding of the spirit that en- 
abled these armies to revive and return, to resume not mere- 
ly the defence but the attack, after reverses that would have 
ruined, and under handicaps that would have paralysed, any 
well-trained professional force. Yet his admiration for this 
heroic spirit does not deceive Malraux into thinking that 
this is how wars are ultimately won against a well-prepared 
and ruthless antagonist, and in the gradual transformation 
of the chief character, Manuel, from a generous-minded but 
somewhat aimless artist into an efficient soldier, he has an- 
alysed and portrayed the type of mind that can successfully 
defend the values for which it fights, and at the same time 
maintain those values as worth fighting for. 


The problems and activities of the air force are portrayed 
with especial vividness, but they do not claim more than 
a fair share of attention. Indeed, among the multiplicity of 
tragedies and triumphs no scene stands out more vividly 
than the fantastic civilian heroism of the Madrid fire-fight- 
ers, machine-gunned from low-flying planes while they 
fought incendiary fires. The book is great writing, but it 
is more than that. It is a great vindication of the rights and 
aspirations of man, sanely conceived and _ fearlessly 
maintained. —L, A. MacKAY. 
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Barry, Paul, Corle 


WAR IN HEAVEN: Philip Barry; Longmans (Coward Mc- 
Cann); pp. 250; $2.75. 


THE WRONG WORLD: Louis Paul; Doubleday Doran; pp. 
858; $2.75. 


BURRO ALLEY: Edwin Corle; Macmillan (Random House); 

pp. 279; $2.75. 

NE thing alone have these three novels in common and 

that is the price. Two-fifty used to be the average price 
for an average novel; now two seventy-five seems to be the 
standard. Whether this is evidence of price fixing or just 
that publishers are taking advantage of the largest and 
most anxiously receptive reading public the world (that is to 
say those parts of the world where one is still allowed to 
read for relaxation) has ever known, it is impossible to 
deduce. Anyway two seventy-five is what you have to pay 
for high class and well-bound fiction nowadays. And these 
three books are excellently bound and beautifully printed, 
indeed. It is admirable how optimistically indifferent the 
publishers seem to the competition of the paper-backs. 

War In Heaven is a first novel by Philip Barry. Philip 
Barry, as most of you probably know, is a distinguished 
playwright with a number of successful and very good plays 
to his credit, notably The Animal Kingdom and Holiday. 
War In Heaven was first conceived as a play but was con- 
sidered unsuitable and written as a novel. Now we learn 
that concurrent with its publication, Barry overcame the 
difficulties of dramatization and it opens in New York during 
the week in which this review was written, under the title, 
Here Come The Clowns. The plot involves an engaging but 
eccentric group of vaudeville performers and centres in a 
half-mad stagehand and a superbly sinister illusionist. Be- 
tween them, the two create an atmosphere that is genuinely 
tense and dramatic. Nevertheless the technical difficulty of 
sifting from a completely unreal and bizarre situation 
grains of substantial truth has weakened the effect of what 
otherwise might have been a brilliant tour de force. The 
entire action is suspended midway between a not very well 
propounded mysticism and a cruel practical joke. The dia- 
logue is always crisp and sensitive, the narrative no more 
than expanded stage-directions; a not very surprising criti- 
cism of a playwright lately turned novelist. 

Louis Paul, it may as well be said right away, has not 
lived up to the promise of “No More Trouble For Jedwick,” 
the prizewinning short story with which he first attracted 
attention. The Pumpkin Coach which followed was charm- 
ing and well-done but unimportant. The Wrong World is 
the fourth novel Paul has had published in the last three 
years and it is the least impressive yet. It might be argued 
that Paul’s talent is not diminishing but remains static, ex- 
cept that it seems reasonable, though paradoxical, to observe 
that in the arts there is no such thing as a status quo and 
static talent is diminishing talent. Creation can’t stand still. 
The Wrong World is the story of a musical prodigy, driven 
and harassed by a bitter and ambitious mother until music 
has become a matter of nervous loathing to him. Upon her 
death he is released from this tension and he sets out on 
that quest, so popular in fiction, to find himself. He does, 
of course. The first part of the book which describes his 
preparation for the concert stage is good and the mother is 
a particularly fine piece of character drawing. But the lat- 
ter half is loosely constructed and—it is a cruel adjective— 
pretty whimsical. Louis Paul is a careful and observant 
writer a great part of the time. But these attacks of ro- 
mantic astigmatism are doing serious damage to his work. 
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Burro Alley is very fine reading. It is a slight story, 
making use of a familiar piece of literary mechanics; the 
unplanned meeting of a set of unrelated people during the 
course of a midsummer day. But Edwin Corle, the author, 
is wisely indifferent to justifying his artifice and concen- 
trates on acute and fascinating analyses of his protagonists. 
It all takes place in a resort town in New Mexico, moving 
back and forth between the cheap attractions of the tourist- 
enticing main street and Burro Alley, the one authentically 
old and Mexican section of the town that remains. About 
a dozen characters in all are manipulated to hold your at- 
tention and it is done with skill and insight. Two of the 
minor characters, Floriano, a simple, childlike drunk, and 
Mr. Tulsa, an American Indian millionaire, are just about as 
beguilingly innocent a pair as you will meet in a long time. 
A subdued and gentle irony, which only occasionally flames 
into acid realism, pervades the book. Edwin Corle, of course, 
could never seriously contend with John Steinbeck but there 
is a bond of sympathy and unpretentiousness that links their 


work. 
—ELEANOR GODFREY. 


Tested Recipe 


LITTLE STEEL: Upton Sinclair; Farrar & Rinehart; pp. 

308; $2.50. 

AKE one subject of. social significance, add a kindly 

but misguided capitalist (male) and two or three mean 
and ignorant capitalists (female). Introduce a poor and 
simple, but thoughtful and socially aware, soul, and simmer 
all together over any class conflict, throwing in a love inter- 
est for seasoning. The result is almost certain to be a novel 
by Upton Sinclair. 

“Little Steel” follows the familiar formula, but no con- 
tempt is bred. For in spite of a sense of having trod this 
way before, there is freshness and vitality and sincerity in 
this story of conflict between the independent steel com- 
panies and the C.I.0. Unfortunately no worker or union 
organizer is drawn with the care and sympathy which mark 
the portraits of Walter Quayle, capitalist, the Joyces, man 
and wife, industrial counsellors, Ben Preston, boss of Little 
Steel, Clum Jinkins, the homely philosophiser who leads—in 
fact, kidnaps—Walter Quayle back to an appreciation of 
human values. On the other side of the picket line are only 
Quayle’s daughter, who picks up “Red” doctrines while at 
Vassar, and her equally thinly-drawn husband. But the 
chapters dealing with the strike at the Valleyville Stee] Cor- 
poration and its suppression are strong and compelling. 

Mr. Sinclair’s long list of propaganda novels have always 
held a dynamic appeal to readers who share his views, as 
well as to those to whom his facts are startling revelations. 
But this book is more than a series of revelations with a 
moral blindingly apparent. Although it is plentifully pro- 
vided with Mr. Sinclair’s own wonderful brand of the genus 
Homo—patient listeners who, however irate, are always pre- 
pared to give ear to long, calmly-reasoned arguments against 
them—the moral is only faintly drawn. A surprise ending 
leaves the millionaire unconverted but realizing (as a Negro 
prisoner picks fleas off his shirt for him in a Georgia stock- 
ade) that there are two sides to every question. 

Perhaps this is the most forceful form of propaganda; 
quiet, unrhetorical presentation of problems on both sides of 
a conflict. A book of this kind demands further thought 
after the end has been reached; even the most fluffy-headed 
cannot dismiss it with a mere “Goodness, do you suppose 
such things really happen?” 


—HELEN MARSH. 
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Caribbean Cruise 


DERELICTS: William McFee; Doubleday Doran; pp. 489; 

$2.75. 

ILLIAM McFee is a remarkably versatile ship’s en- 

gineer who prepares for a voyage by “laying in a gal- 
lon of ink and a couple of cwt. of paper.” The result has 
been a group of able novels, the latest of which, “Derelicts,” 
is crowded with memorable characters and colorful events. 
The most outstanding person in the book is not Captain 
Remson, whose history it ostensibly is, but Mr. Spenlove 
the capable engineer and shrewd observer who tells the 
story. The narrator method employed gives the book con- 
siderable structural interest and tempts the reader into com- 
paring it with Conrad’s use of the same device in “Chance,” 
“Lord Jim,” and other of the Marlow tales. On the whole 
Mr. McFee is remarkably successful. At its best this method 
produces conviction but opens the way for a great deal of 
analysis which tends to retard the flow of the story. 

It is while his boat is on a Caribbean cruise that Spenlove 
becomes acquainted with Mrs. Colwell, an aristocratic New 
Yorker. A casual conversation about a friend of hers who 
became the wife of a sea captain, and whose apparently ro- 
mantic marriage ended in failure, leads to the discovery of 
a common interest, for Spenlove has sailed with Captain 
Remson, has followed his career with intense interest and 
has recently seen him. It is all very natural and Spenlove 
at her request tells the story in a series of conversations on 
board ship and later at her estate on Long Island during a 
long week-end in port. The leisurely atmosphere of the 
cruise is perhaps justification for the very leisurely unfold- 
ing of the fantastic tale. As McFee says “he thought him- 
self entitled, this old Spenlove, to spin it out! He was like 
an old sailing ship, making long tacks to reach port.” The 
scenes in Central America are crowded and full of action 
but the narrator never loses sight of the psychological 
aspects of events, and he makes use of everything to illum- 
inate his theme ~‘the problem of human folly.” I suspect, 
however, that most of Mr. Spenlove’s audience will be a 
trifle more restless than the accommodating Mrs. Colwell. 

—MARGARET SLATER. 


The Poor of England 


THE SECRET KINGDOM: Walter Greenwood; Nelson 
(Cape), pp. 413; $2.75. 


MILE END: Kathleen Nott; Longmans (Hogarth), pp. 510; 

$2.75. 

OTH these novels are about the poor in an English town 

—Manchester and London; both are full of social sig- 
nificance; both are good in their way. But their ways are 
very different. Mr. Greenwood writes in his simple and 
straightforward manner; he makes you see life in Palatin~ 
Street rather than reflect about it; and some of his char- 
acters at least see it just as fully as you do, (which is where 
he differs from James Hanley who makes you see further, 
but perhaps not so straight). The publishers are wrong to 
speak of “interesting and unusual characters,” they are not 
unusual, and that is why they are interesting. The only un- 
usual thing is that the talented young musician gets a break 
at the end in the form of modest success—but who shall 
grudge it to him? I confess I was frankly relieved that he 
thus justified his mother’s faith in him, and in music and 
books (her “secret Kingdom”) in time to let her profit by 
it. Even the complete realist must admit that such luck 


occasionally happens. 
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There is plenty of misery, plenty of injustice, in the Byron 
family. The father is a fine type and true, devoted to the 
welfare of his fellows, self-educated, strong and straight. 
There is no luck for him, but he (like the author) refuses to 
despair, and that strength his daughter has inherited; even 
her drinking husband—himself well-drawn in his pathetic 
good-natured weakness—fails to break it down. All the 
other characters, the whole street, is living and real, and the 
whole book is not only worth reading but is good and en- 
joyable reading. 

Miss Nott has tried something very unusual. Herself not 
a Jewess, she has yet depicted life among the poor Jews in 
the East End of London. Her book is a first novel and it 
begins somewhat laboriously. The imagery is overdone and 
adjectives forced into twisted meanings; sometimes the re- 
sult is striking, but ofen irritating. The reader should not, 
however, be discouraged; when Miss Nott comes to the dock 
strike of 1889 she drops all the preciosity and gets down to 
business. After that we follow the fortunes of two men 
of the same generation: Abrahams who escapes from the 
neighbourhood and makes a fortune, and Moses who re- 
mains, comes under the dominating influence of the old 
Rabbi, and becomes a mystic. The contrast is perhaps over- 
drawn: Abrahams gives up everything to get on, has neither 
wife nor child, and derives little comfort froma an inconclusive 
love in late middle age, while the mystic is more than a little 
mad. If the extremes had not been pushed quite so far it 
might have been more illuminating. There is perhaps more 
about Jewish law and tradition than the average reader will 
welcome. I confess that Abrahams was more real to me 
than Moses, but that may well be my fault, not the auth- 
or’s. Some of the scenes such as the strikers’ committee, 
the Rabbi’s birthday party and the wedding on Hampstead 
Heath, are very good indeed. 

The book is definitely interesting, for Miss Nott knows her 
district and her people and shows definite talent. A little 
admixture of Mr. Greenwood’s directness of description 
might set Miss Nott’s style on a more even keel and free 
her from an intermittent tendency to flowery and forced 


metaphors. 
—G. M. A. GRUBE. 


It Is Happening Here 


THE SUMMER SOLDIER: Leane Zugsmith; 
(Random House); pp. 290; $2.75. 
HIS book is written for You and Me. Miss Zugsmith, 
with appalling simplicity and swiftness, takes “a group 
of middle-class liberals” directly to a situation that is any- 
thing but remote, rubs their noses in it, and reveals their 
varying reactions to the smell of reality. 
From Chew County, vaguely located “in the South,” comes 
a plea for investigation of an industrialized region in which 
“protected” companies employ the most brutal Fascist meth- 
ods of intimidation to prevent the formation of unions among 
the workers. A committee, comprising “a minister, a social 
worker, a playwright, a Southern historian, a university pro- 
fessor, and the wife of a novelist,” preceded by the organ- 
izing genius, the executive secretary of the League for Civil 
Rights, visits the region for the purpose of holding hear- 
ings. No co-operation is extended by police, officials, the press 
or the Governor; every annoyance and insult is heaped upon 
them by Company hirelings and stooges, and at the end of 
a baffling and increasingly terrifying day, they are run out 
of town. Hankemer the organizer and Donohue the play- 
wright are brutally beaten; Bondy, the worker who met and 
helped them, is found dead later the same night; the inef- 
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fectual Southern historian returns home to nurse a cold, and 
the minister remains with the injured men while the pro- 
fessor accompanies the women back to New York. 

So stated, the story sounds like another recording of what 
is becoming a familiar theme. But it is not the narrative 
possibilities that are developed—in fact, the author’s refusal 
to capitalize on these and her economy of description under- 
line the terrible fact that such themes are losing the power 
to shock the average reader into protest. Her artistry and 
originality are devoted to the analysis of character under 
stress, to the terrific centripetal pressure exercised upon the 
characters of four men and two women by their sudden ex- 
posure to brutal and callous forces in society. 

Hankemer, as we would expect, only sets his jaw with 
greater determination after the beating and the tragedy— 
the tragic result of their efforts merely makes the minister 
settle his shoulders and take up the Cross that he had 
preached steadily and borne intermittently. For the play- 
wright, the result is even more crucial. His uncertainties, 
his bitter self-recriminations and self-distrust, are purged 
by violence. 

May Diehl, the stereotyped social service worker, returns 
home sickened and bewildered by an experience beyond her 
limited powers of adjustment. The futile old historian is 
explained by Carol on the grounds that every delegation 
takes along “one high-principled dope who never knew what 
was really taking place.” 

Carol Gillman, the novelist’s wife, selfish and healthily 
vulgar, is honest with herself, and with everyone else, and 
stands in perfect contrast to the academic Pettee. She hates 
herself—he excuses himself. And Miss Zugsmith’s telling 
irony at the expense of this professor of Fine Arts emerges 
from his own words. “I’m regarded,” he complacently tells 
Donohue “as pushing our old friend Marx a bit too hard. 
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Yes, I encourage my students to examine the society and 
forces that have conditioned the lives of the artists they 
study.” 

In short, Mr. Pettee is one of the anaemic well-wishers 
described by Donohue on the first page. “They don’t want 
it to happen but they don’t want to be the ones to stick out 
their necks to keep it from happening.” And it is because 
the majority of us are frightened, rationalizing, deluded 
ostriches like Tom Pettee that a long stare into the mirror 
held up by Miss Zugsmith is a soul-searching experience. 

—W. ROBBINS. 


Grischa Again 
THE CROWNING OF A KING: Arnold Zweig; (Macmil- 
lan (Viking Press); pp. 458; $2.75. 

RNOLD Zweig in this book once more returns to the 
"dere of his famous novel, “The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa,” thus inviting a comparison which tends to make 
our disappointment all the greater. The huge war-machinery, 
on the former occasion set up to crush poor Grischa, is again 
wound up and creeps, with deafening noise, over the 400 
pages of this new novel; but this time it is not shown in 
its impact with human souls. It only produces an endless 
series of fantastic intrigues and such long-forgotten military 
er political enterprises, as for instance the crowning of a 
Lithuanian king. A strongly-felt obligation to historical 
detail seems to have prevented the author from turning the 
whole show into a sort of Breughelian night-mare, while 
at the same time he endeavours to enliven history with 
fiction. It is here that he fails; what little interest we feel 
for some of his characters is chiefly aroused by the fact 
that years ago they had been involved in the Case of 
Sergeant Grischa. 

The most readable pages are those in which, in spite of 
and above the buzz of telephones, the shouting of Pan- 
German Junkers and the slamming of Headquarter-doors, 
a faint voice is now and then heard in praise of true culture 
and in defence of helpless and innocent victims, smarting 


under the military whip in Lithuania and Poland. 
—dH. B. 


Canadian Problems 

PROBLEMS IN CANADIAN UNITY: Edited by Violet 

Anderson; Nelson; pp. 153; $1.50. 

O reader of current speeches and articles can doubt that 

Canadian unity is being very seriously considered with 
no general certainty that it is being attained. Consequently 
the lectures and papers presented to the Canadian Institute 
dealing with the problems involved will be welcomed. This 
volume does not always preserve the actual] lectures; but 
gives a digest of the discussion in its various phases. Only 
thirty pages are assigned to the survey of ten addresses on 
the acute difficulties in trade union organisation and colleet- 
ive bargaining. Among provinces having developed indus- 
trial life Ontario and Quebec are presented as the only ones 
which fail to give statutory protection to the right to bargain 
collectively by representatives freely chosen by organised 
labor. More fully the important aspects of agriculture are 
presented as it is involved in the general depression, and 
these fifty pages are well worth careful reading. 

But the chief interest will be found in the eighty pages 
given to the relations of Federal to Provincial administra- 
tions. Professor Underhill rightly insists that the real prob- 
lem is not one of federation but of capitalism. The depres- 
sion uncertainty and confusion now prevailing affect fisher- 
men and farmers as such, not as residents of Nova Scotia 
or of Saskatchewan; and the problems are general through- 
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out the contemporary industrial world. Yet Mr. Underhill 
believes that despite present emphasis on “provincial rights” 
we are on the eve of a new nationalism and that provincial 
leaders are already feeling this new temper. 

Careful treatment is given to the “profound dichotomy of 
Canadian life,” and Professor Lower depicts the contrast be- 
tween “the nineteenth century version of Puritan ethos which 
provided the fullest scope for individual action with the mini- 
mum of social responsibility,” and the “immemorial tradi- 
tions of a French and Catholic peasantry centring around the 
home, the family, the church and the race, not at all con- 
cerned with material accomplishment.” The genuine French 
Canadian culture is effectively interpreted, and one of its 
best exponents insists that its preservation demands the 
maintenance of the Federation within a British Common- 
wealth. Such blots as the Padlock law will be removed by 
the people of Quebec themselves as soon as they become 
aware of their meaning. But that culture, while it demands 
a solid Quebec as its home, cannot survive in small detached 
communities out of touch with the parent community. With 
this background the stresses which have developed in Con- 
federation are surveyed, though some will think that the all- 
pervading economic facts are made secondary to purely polit- 
ical and constitutional perplexities. The ordinary Canadian 
will find the volume useful, and keep it at hand as an intro- 
duction to the interlocking problems of our political life. 

—ERNEST THOMAS. 


Brave Old World 


MY SEVENTY YEARS: Mrs. George Black; as told to Eliz- 

abeth Bailey Price; Nelson; pp. 317; $2.75. 

HIS ingenuous autobiography of Canada’s Member for 

the Yukon is a book of considerable charm and interest. 
But anybody who expects more than cursory political com- 
ment or gossip from the wife of Mr. Bennett’s Speaker and 
our second woman M.P. will be disappointed. For Mrs. Black 
does not hesitate to say she is no politician, and a glance at 
her chapters on Ottawa and London will prove she is no 
gossip. In parentheses it might be remarked that it is a 
devastating criticism of our governing system that a woman 
approaching seventy with neither experience nor training in 
administration could be elected on the strength of her con- 
stituents’ regard for her husband. But this is not meant to 
imply criticism of Mrs. Black herself. She is a woman of 
candour and simplicity, vigorous, intelligent and human. 
Her autobiography, of course, is well laced with sentiment 
and prejudice and she is strongly attached to the old order. 
This is understandable, and can be dismissed. What value 
there is in her memoirs, lies in her account of her early life 
in the Yukon and her acute and often amusing tales of the 
sourdoughs and their girls, and living and working conditions 
in the north. Apart from a certain lively descriptive quality 
the autobiography has no literary merit. There is one very 
annoying habit: that of putting every word or phrase in- 
troduced into the language since the turn of the century 
into quotation marks. But this may be the fault of her 
amanuensis. On the whole, Mrs. Black must be fully cred- 
ited with having lived her seventy years with courage, 


energy and kindliness. 
—ELEANOR GODFREY. 


Glacial Stream 
VIPER’S BUGLOSS: John Smalacombe; Ryerson Chap- 
books; 60c, 
OHN Smalacombe, who is best known to Forum readers 


for his political lampoons, presents here a small collec- 
tion consisting largely of personal verses. These range in 
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tone from a quiet violence to an exceptional and indeed im- 
modest virulence. One of his political pieces is included, 
and there are three descriptive pieces that have considerable 
picturesqueness of detail. Mr. Smalacombe is unquestionably 
vehement within his limits, but the limits are narrow. Death 
and dislike are apparently the only things about which he 
can get really enthusiastic. At any rate, these themes rouse 
him to an aptness and a concreteness that make his handling 
of other themes seem comparatively vague and _ allusive, 
though the best of the descriptive work retains much of the 
decisive sharpness that is Mr. Smalacombe’s chief merit. 
The rhythm is strong, varied, and flexible, and the handling 
of vowel sounds exhibits no little dexterity; Mr. Smala- 
combe’s ear, however, sometimes seems inadequately sens- 
ible to sibilants. It is unquestionably a serious limitation 
that the verse, however melodious, should be so predomin- 
antly negative in tone, though it must be admitted that the 
negation is far from being quiet, colorless or resigned; in- 
deed, at times it is positively noisy. Two poems, “Hylas” 
and “Dochmiacs” strike a strangely contrasted idyllic note, 
and five “Epitaphs” of classic brevity further temper the 
savagery with which Mr. Smalacombe has modelled himself 
on Archilochus (whose victims went and hanged themselves.) 
In short, the talent displayed in these verses is character- 
istically cold, narrow, rapid, and hostile as a glacial stream, 
though somewhat more turbid. —L.A.M. 


New Poetry 

POEMS: Kenneth Allott; Longmans, Green; pp. 64; $1.50. 
SOLITUDE: V. Sackville-West; Longmans, Green; pp. 56; 

$1.50. 
FOR YOU, MY DEAR: W. J. King; published by the author; 

pp. 78; $1.00. 
SILHOUETTES: Vol. 5, No. 2; pp. 32; 50c. 

HE most proficient disciple of the new English poetical 

school is undoubtedly Mr. Allott, who has collected and 
revised the poems which he has been publishing in New Writ- 
ing, and added others to make a concentrated first-volume. 
His use of assonance, and his sweating search for ingenious 
metaphor compact with contemporary allegory, stamp him 
of the Auden-Spender-Lewis trinity. Unlike them, he seems, 
however, to have little faith in the coming victory of social- 
ism. For him “the map of the future is riddled with bullet 
holes” and “the earth moves on to no destination.” In all 
other respects Mr. Allott seems as yet to be a follower, 
with more than his mode!s’ share of deliberate obscurity and 
awkwardness. Yet the best of his poems flash with such 
rapier phrases that Mr. Allott bears watching, and reading. 

Miss Sackville-West is a more independent and a simpler 
poet, but so far as intellectual and imaginative fibre is 
concerned, a little too simple. Solitude is a kind of versified 
personal philosophy. As the poet stretches out in bed wait- 
ing for the “little death” of sleep, she thinks of real death, 
and life and love, truth, beauty, and the other abstractions 
men have invented for their own puzzlement: 

“ ... through the grammar of life’s gibberish 
Straining the letters of some alphabet 
To fit my own especial epithet.” 

Miss West is a much less cerebral animal than Mr. Allott 
but she thinks mcre quietly and writes with more respect for 
the lost art of euphony. She will nevertheless continue to 
be better known for her increasing roster of novels, (The 
Edwardians, etc.) biographies, and other prose works. 

Mr. King is a Montreal writer who has little in common 
with either of the two listed above or with any poet after 
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William Wordsworth, the obvious fountain of his verse. Mr. 
King is modest enough to claim for his volume “but one 
virtue, sincerity,” and this virtue none will deny him. 
Another Canadian, Mr. Gordon LeClaire, who has contrib- 
uted frequently to The Canadian Forum, is represented in 
the current issue of “Silhouettes”—with a poem which wins 
that journal’s prize for a vignette sequence. “Silhouettes” 
has always been marked by editorial ingenuity and is new 
plainly improving in the quality of its verses. The best in 
the present number are contributed by Californian Ted 
Robins and by Carmen Judson, who writes a savage ballad 
of lynching called “Night of Vultures,” a kind of “Ancient 


Mariner” of the Deep South. 
—EARLE BIRNEY. 


A NEW CANADIAN ANTHOLOGY: Crucible Press, 73 

Bernard Ave., Toronto; pp. 236; $3.00. 

LAN Creighton, whose own verse is familiar to Canad- 

ian Forum readers, has edited a collection of recent Can- 
adian poetry of considerable interest. A hundred writers are 
represented, of whom seventy-seven are women, the major- 
ity are Canadian-born, and most are newcomers to anthol- 
ogies. In a foreword Mr. Creighton bewails the “academic 
reticence regarding actual life conditions” in previous Can- 
adiana, but, despite its editor, the present volume is also 
somewhat muffled with dogwood and snowflakes. The con- 
temporary unrest and fear of war, of which Mr. Creighton 
speaks, is blandly ignored in the imitative pastorals of most 
contributors. This is the fault of the Dominion’s lack of 
dominion, its delayed adolescence, rather than a sin of the 
compiler; on the other hand, the book does not quite make 
good its claim to be “representative of the best poetry being 
written to-day.” Our literary dons are here—Pratt, Roberts, 
MacDonald—but in no case are they presented in their best 
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work, and one misses Leo Kennedy. There is an absence of 
satiric verse, light or heavy, a gap which Abraham Klein 
and John Smalacombe could have filled. But such are the 
limitations of subscription volumes. 

The chief virtue of the collection is that it focusses atten- 
tion on some young writers worthy of it. These are no 
longer confined to the mid-east. At least four British Col- 
umbians contribute verses technically above the average: 
Emily Leavens, Annie Angus, Norah Duncan and G. J. 
Rowland. (Some selections from the first two were origin- 
ally published in The Canadian Forum.) Meriting note also 
are Flos Williams, Calgary, Alice Brown and Myra Smith 
from Saskatchewan small-towns, and Sheila Barbour of 
Winnipeg. In the Maritimes, both Henriette Clarke, with 
her lyrics of work and worklessness in Sidney, N.S., and 
Leonie Cummings of Grand Falls, N.B., are humanitarians 
who can also write. 

Among the best of the Ontario verse is naturally Mr. 
Pratt’s, and the thoughtful vignettes of editor Creighton; 
others to be watched are Ewart Miller, Clara Bernhardt, 
and Augusta Bailey. Promising also is Gordon LeClaire of 
Montreal, while Leo Cox, also of that city, contributes some 
of the best writing in the book. Mr. Cox already stands out 
as a poet; his “Lines on a Girl Cashier in an Underground 
Cafeteria” have that precise combination of wit and under- 
standing and imagination which the subject needs and so 
much of Canadian poetry lacks. 

The volume is well-printed but suffers from a plethora of 
bad photographs of the contributors. 

—E. B. 


Short Stories 


0. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE STORIES OF 
1938: ed. Harry Hansen; Doubleday, Doran; pp. 304; 
$2.75. 

HIS is, I think, the best collection to appear in the 
twenty years of annuals from the O. Henry Committee. 

The most brilliant writing in America in these years is to 

be found in the short story, and Mr. Hansen has here in- 

cluded some of its most accomplished technicians. Erskine 

Caldwell, author not only of “Tobacco Road” but of many 

tales which have outdone his master, Hemingway, is repre- 

sented by a bare but memorable sketch of two forlorn poor- 
whites on the tramp. There is also one of the best of Saroy- 
an’s slightly mad legends of his Armenian-Californian boy- 
hood—breezy, comic, and definitely sui generis. Stephen 

Vincent Benet, the poet who has of late been developing a 

new prose form, a kind of light folksy prose-allegory, finds 

a place with “Johnny Pye and the Fool-Killer.” Its theme 

is reminiscent of the button-moulder in “Peer Gynt” but the 

tang is native. John Steinbeck, whose “Of Mice and Men” 
is still a best-seller, is given third prize for “The Promise,” 
originally published in “Harper’s.” 

First prize goes to Albert Malz, left-wing playwright, for 
“The Happiest Man on Earth.” This is a single-scene dia- 
logue between a works-foreman and his jobless brother-in- 
law who finally wheedles a job driving truck-loads of nitro- 
glycerine. Statistically his death is now a matter of a year, 
and may be tomorrow, but in the meantime he will have 
money to end the malnutrition in his family and he is “the 
happiest man on earth.” It is a bitter sermon on the de- 
pression handled without sermonizing. There is a forced 
quality about the dialogue, however, which leads this re- 
viewer to rate the story below the second prize choice, Rich- 
ard Wright’s “Fire and Cloud.” This is a long but most 
moving narrative of a heroic negro preacher who, as the 
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result of a crisis of poverty among his flock, and of a ter- 
rible flogging given him by lynchers, is jolted out of Chris- 
tian temporizing with the white bosses and into desperate 
but successful rebellion. Mr. Wright is himself a negro and 
one of the most courageous and powerful writers of his 
race I have yet read; he has none of the crude preaching of 
Langston Hughes, but he has a dramatic imagination and a 
controlled compassion which is more arousing than all the 
tracts for negro liberties that have been published to date. 


Most of the stories, even though several are drawn from 
the popular “pulps,” show their authors in rebellion against 
the economics or the “mores” of capitalism. From the “Pic- 
torial Review” there is a sympathetic sketch of a girl driven 
by social fear into abortion, while the “Virginia Quarterly 
Review” contributes an honest treatment of polygamy. The 
few tales without contemporary implications are plain es- 
capes into the past of childhood. No less than seven out 
of the fifteen are written around children or youth. The 
most lifelike is “Sixteen,” by a girl who is herself only that 
age, Maureen Daly. It is deservedly reprinted from an ob- 
scure high-school journal. Miss Daly can write; this re- 
viewer will take bets that she will be famous by 1950, if by 
then she and the literary world are still alive. 

—E.B. 


Farm Cooperation 


NEW BREAKING: Hugh Boyd; J. M. Dent & Sons (Can- 
ada) Ltd., pp. 215; $2.00. 

N the story of farm co-operation in Western Canada, 

episodes keep appearing in which self-help has only 
been tried as a last resort. That is to say, the organized 
farmers turned to the task of carrying out a project for 
themselves only after trying vainly to have governments do 
it for them. Such episodes do not seem to speak well for 
farmers’ faith in co-operative effort; but the problems con- 
fronting them at these times were usually of such formidable 
dimensions that it was understandable they should deem only 
the power of governments would serve.” 

The truth of this statement is borne out in this detailed 
story of the long search which Canadian farmers have pur- 
sued for a just and stable method of marketing their wheat. 
From the formation of the Territorial Grain Growers As- 
sociation in 1901—that little band of farmers who made 
history when they sued the C.P.R. for discrimination in fur- 
nishing railway cars to the co-operative group, and won their 
case—to the latest of many investigating commissions (that 
of Mr. Justice Turgeon, 1937-38), the story of the farmer’s 
grain, as distinct from the miller’s, the importer’s, the spec- 
ulator’s, or the consumer’s, is one of resource and determin- 
ation. The villains of the piece, besides the railways, are the 
private merchants, the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, govern- 
mental short-sightedness and conservatism, bumper crops, 
bad crops, and pioneer individualism among the co-operators. 
Formidable enemies, indeed, and more than once they have 
shaken badly the co-operative ideal. That the gigantic 
organization of the Wheat Pools should emerge and manage 
to retain its identity in spite of governmental ineptitude of 
classic proportions, substantiates the statement of A. J. Mc- 
Phail of Saskatchewan, that co-operation “is a combination 
of the practical and the ideal .. . It is not only the most effi- 
cient, economical and practical way of doing business, but, 
when carried to its ultimate conclusion, it recognizes equality 
and the interdependence of all human beings.” Hog-tied, put 
not ham-strung, there is every possibility that the Pools may 
yet revert to their former independence, and restore their 
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policy of direct sales, lower tariffs, and further wheat 
research. 


Nearly forty years of marketing experimentation have 
passed. Those forty years have seen organization after 
organization built up, inquiry after inquiry carried out. They 
have witnessed tentative essays into nationalized agricul- 
ture—-the Canada Wheat Board of 1919, the Manitoba gov- 
eznment’s elevator system set up in 1912, provincial guaran- 
tees to the Pool in 1930, the federal control of the Pool 
through J. I. MacFarland in 1931 (when the Pool agreed 
to the appointment of a general manager of its Central 
Selling Agency acceptable to the government and the banks 
in return for a guarantee to the lending banks), the setting 
up of another Wheat Board in 1935 to guarantee minimum 
prices, and its almost immediate reorganization coincident 
with the change of government. They have seen occasions 
charged with drama, such as the “Siege of Ottawa” of 1910, 
when 800 farmers, four abreast, marched into the sitting 
House of Commons and presented their demands for tariff 
reform and government terminals. They have watched the 
development of the co-operative idea from small local associ- 
ations through elevator companies and exchanges to the 
mammoth conception of one Canadian compulsory Wheat 
Pool. And more recently, according to Mr. Boyd, they may 
observe that from the main plant of producers’ co-operation, 
runners are stretching out towards other co-operative pos- 
sibilities. Both consumers’ co-operatives and credit unions 
are beginning to spread. The farmer begins to see himself 
as a consumer. 


This is the first book to trace in painstaking detail the 
twisted and tangled course of the wheat-farmer’s co-oper- 
ative achievements to the present date. It’s clear, it’s accur- 
ate, it’s comprehensive; a somewhat lighter touch and more 
imaginative treatment would make it highly readable. Only 
the careful ‘reader will realize that there are certain underly- 
ing principles behind the farmer’s long struggle which point 
the way for agricultural reconstruction today. The signifi- 
cance of wheat marketing as an application of pure co-oper- 
ative principles and not merely as a business mechanism is 
not sufficiently clear. 


Unfortunately it still remains for the story of the prairie 
pioneer to be recorded in full appreciation of its stark drama 
and the inspiration to be derived from it. 

—HELEN MARSH. 


American Social Anthropology 


SHAMANISM IN WESTERN NORTH AMERICA: A Study 
in Cultural Relationships, by Willard Z. Park (North- 
western University Studies in the Social Sciences No. 2.) 
1938. Northwestern University, Evanston and Chicago; 
pp. 166; $2.25. 

HIS book is an excellent example of the strength and 

the weakness of contemporary American anthropological 
research. Into it has gone the efforts of one of the most 
capable of the younger generation of American workers in 
the field, an immense literature has been thoroughly sifted, 
and every surviving reservation Indian who may know some- 
thing of shamanism in Pre-Columbian times has been inter- 
rogated. The result is an authoritative book. But since it 
developed out of a doctoral dissertation at Yale, it had to be 
written within the traditional framework of all American 
anthropology. And because within that framework Dr. Park 
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has done an excellent job, the deficiencies of the framework 
stand out more noticeably than they do in many inferior 
studies of the same sort. 


The trouble with all American social anthropology is its 
insistence upon being at all costs historical. The subject of 
shamanism, with which Dr. Park is concerned, lends itself 
particularly well to all sorts of problems—the place of re- 
ligion in Indian life, the function of the shaman and how 
it differs from that of the sorcerer and the chief, the good 
faith of the shaman, how confidence in the shamans waxes 
and wanes in times of prosperity or depression, and so on, al- 
most indefinitely. Dr. Park shows, both in his own field stud- 
ies and in his closing chapter, that he is vitally interested in 
some of these questions; that he wants very much to be a 
social scientist and not a historian. But as a junior in the 
field, he has to do as his seniors expect, namely, raise and 
attempt to answer a number of questions which are of little 
interest to anyone except the professional antiquarian, 
which are of microscopic importance to a real science of 
man, and whica involve no attempt to establish causal con- 
nections but merely aim at chronological sequences for their 
own sake. Hence the bulk of the book is taken up with 
lengthy considerations of whether certain elements of the 
shamanistic complex came into the Plateau area from the 
north-west or the south-east, or whether shamanistic charm- 
ing of game links up with similar practices in California 
or with the western plains. The only comment that can be 
made about such questons and the type of answers they ex- 
pect is, “So what?” and the response is “So nothing, but 
this is the sort of thing all young American anthropologists 
have to do if they want to get on in the academic world.” 


This is a sad state of affairs, especially when it is re- 
membered that social anthropology began in the nineteenth 
century as an open revolt against the traditional methods of 
history, against the spatial and temporal limitations, the con- 
centration upon minutiae, and the aimless construction of 
chronological sequences of the older subject. In the United 
States, at least, social] anthropology has got rid of only the 
first of these old men of the sea. The minutiae and the 
chronologies remain. And they shall continue to choke all 
effort to make a science of mankind as long as Dr. Boas and 
Dr. Wissler continue to dictate the patterns of investigation 
which the bright young men in the subject must follow. 


—C. W. M. HART. 
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This and That 


THE WORLD COURT, 1921-1938, a Handbook of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice: Manley O. Hud- 
son; World Peace Foundation, Boston; 5th Edition; pp. 
845; 75c. 

HIS edition brings up to date (March Ist, 1938), what 

Sir Alfred Zimmern has described as the best account 
of The Permanent Court of International Justice. The 
author was Professor of International Law at Harvard and 
since October, 19386, when he succeeded Frank Kellogg, has 
been a Judge of The Permanent Court. 

The first Part of the handbook is a record of the Court 
which, in the author’s words, has in sixteen years of exist- 
ence become firmly established and more than justified the 
expectations of its founders. The Instruments which pre- 
scribe the constitution and rules of the Court, and the treat- 
ies dealing with it are fully set out as well as a summary 
of the twenty-seven Judgments and Orders of the Court in 
contentious cases between litigant states and of the twenty- 
seven Advisory Opinions given on questions referred by the 
Council or Assembly of the League of Nations. 

The second Part sets out the documents relating to the 
proposed participation of The United States of America in 
the Court. It is an interesting record of the conflict between 
the American fear of entanglements and American idealism 
which in international affairs has always tended towards 
an emphasis upon the importance of courts and arbitration 
proceedings as a means of peaceful settlement of disputes. 

Whatever the inevitable limitations of a World Court in 
the present state of the world, it is of great importance to 
the growth of international order that there should be ju- 
dicial machinery of this sort. It has been continually gain- 
ing prestige by the actual settlement of troublesome disputes 
between states. So interesting are the judgments of the Court, 
its composition and its rules, that it is tempting to a reviewer 
to refer to some of them in detail. They are of exceptional 
interest to both the lawyer and the student of international 
affairs; and it is most encouraging to see international 
machinery functioning as well as does this Court. 

—F. A. BREWIN. 


HUMOUR AND HUMANITY: Stephen Leacock; Nelson 
(Thornton Butterworth); The Home University Library; 
pp. 254; 75c. 

OHARMING and masterly book is this, blending both the 
knowledge and the practice of humour with a pleasant 
infusion of the professional manner; for Dr. Leacock has 
not only drawn an immense reading and an original comic 
genius: he has insisted on schematizing his topic so as to 





show development and enrichment. Here we find not only 
as many jokes and anecdotes as in most “funny books” 
which drag from us the automatic laugh every ten 
lines, but also an acute demonstration of progress from 
crude foolery to the comic sublime, which “views life, even 
life now, in as soft e light as we view the past.” 

How heartening to find someone who not only knows what 
humour is, but also realizes the value of defining it! His 
first sentence calls it “the kindly contemplation of the in- 
congruities of life, and the artistic expression thereof.” That 
is admirable; but he falls into the old blunder—that wit and 
humour are much the same: “ ‘wit’ comes into being as the 
general name for humorous expression, turning upon or 
accompanied by verbal effects.” Nevertheless, unlike most 
people, he gradually extricates himself from this capital 
error, though never (alas!) entirely. “If humour in_ its 
essence stands for human kindness . . . at times the forms 
of wit depart from it and become like the cold light without 
heat.” 

Misquotations are too numerous, the worst being the lines 
from “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme” (p. 137) which will not 
scan without “beaux”; nor will the Virgil passage (p. 81) 
as printed; and he has spoiled the lovely line “et rose, elle a 
vécu que vivent les roses” (p. 189). He cherishes a curious 
notion about classical scholars, that they labour to relish 
Aristophanes but cannot enjoy Dickens (p. 140) and suppose 
that“Greek drama reached a form that we are not likely to 
rival or emulate” (p. 235). But flaws and slips are natural 
in a book covering such an immense range, with personal 
feeling expressed at every point. It is good to see that he 
sets “Huckleberry Finn” at the summit of humorous lit- 
erature. That unparalleled epic makes the wit of Aristo- 
phanes, Moliére, and Shaw look very thin: even Don Quixote 
or Falstaff cannot be valued above that immortal ragamuf- 
fin on his raft. —GILBERT NORWOOD. 


NEW WRITING: ed. John Lehmann, New Series, I, Autumn 
1938; Doubleday-Doran (Hogarth); pp. 240; $1.50. 
HREE years ago the English publishing world had a 
new idea; the Hogarth Press began publication of a 

literary periodical bound and printed like a book. Edited by 

the wide-awake John Lehmann and backed by such rising 
literary pinks as Auden and Spender, this semi-annual has 
acquired a certain deserved fame as an introducer of new 

English writers, especially of those who aspired to be num- 

bered among the intelligentzia of the British Communist 

Party. The current and sixth issue of New Writing main- 

tains both the high literary standard and the somewhat 

specialized “leftishness” of its predecessors; but it is to be 
distinguished from past issues by an expansion of its mater- 
ial beyond narratives and poetry to include essays on the 
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cinema and drama, and numerous photographs designed to 
illustrate the text. 

The new features add substance and variety, but it is the 
stories and verses which still preserve the quality. Auden, 
Spener, MacNeice, and Charles Madge are represented, the 
last by three informal and deceptively prosy verse-satires. 
Spender has some striking verses on the Spanish war and 
a surprisingly cool analysis of the verse-dramas of Auden 
and Isherwood. V. S. Pritchett, the critic, contributes an 
ingenious and rather comic allegory on capitalism, “The Ape 
Who Lost His Tail,” and there is a fine translation of a ski- 
ing narrative from the French of André Chamson. 

Two virtual unknowns, however, provide the best writing 
of the book. M. R. Anand, a young East Indian, presents a 
most illuminating sketch of a hot afternoon in the life of a 
Sikh village constable. Tom Burns, a twenty-five-year-old 
London clerk, catches, in “Street Corner,” the precise idiom 
of loafing cockney adolescents, bridging the gulfs of their 


boredom with a movie, a bit of tart-teasing, and a spot of- 


jew-baiting. Here is the raw material waiting for Mosley 
to lick into shape, the English suckers for fascism, blood 
brothers to the tough Chicago micks of Farrell’s “Studs 
Lonigan.” Mr. Burns himself makes this issue of “New 
Writing” worth its comparatively reasonable cost. 

—E. B. 


ELEVEN POEMS: Arthur S. Bourinot, Rockcliffe, Ottawa; 
pp. 10. 

IX of the eleven have already appeared in various Can- 

adian journals. With the exception of a longer, duller 

panegyric on Lincoln and Anne Rutledge, they are unpre- 

tentious verses in praise of Canadian nature. The five 


newly printed are much the same—short, neatly fanciful, © 


but never straying far from the worn trail of colonial-Can- 
adian poetic diction. As in Lampman and Pickthall, so still 
in Audrey Brown and Bourinot, birches are “slender maidens” 
likely to be set aflame by autumn’s “Midas touch” and awake 
the “fairy dells” to Beauty. The least unoriginal in the col- 
lection is “White Trilliums”: 

Here where the hermit watched his apple trees 

White plum blooms hazed the clearing in a twist 

Of smoke upcurled, and higher, like a mist 

Upon the hillside, vagrant in the breeze 

A band of tramping trilliums, at their ease, 

Had pitched their tents to loll beneath the sun... 

—E. B. 


THE FAR EAST: Quigley and Blakeslee; World Peace 
Foundation; pp. 261-63; 75 cents. 
HIS is a well-documented and concise account of the 
development of the present relations between China and 
Japan, and between each of these and the other Pacific 
powers. The appendix contains government statements and 
treaties, and there are two good maps. The authors are 
scrupulously fair in their treatment of China and Japan. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Mention in this list does not preclude review in a later 
issue.) 
PRIZE STORIES OF 1938: (O. Henry Memorial Award); 
Ed. Harry Hansen; Doubleday Doran; pp. 304; $2.75. 
NEW WRITING: Ed. John Lehmann with Stephen Spender 
and Christopher Isherwood; New Series No. 1; Double- 
day Doran (Hogarth); pp. 239; $1.50. 


January,. 1939 


BURRO ALLEY: by Edwin Corle; Macmillan (Random); 
pp. 279; $2.75. 

THE WRONG WORLD: Louis Paul; Doubleday Doran; pp. 
358; $2.75. 

WAR IN HEAVEN: Philip Barry; Longmans (Coward Mc- 
Cann); pp. 250; $2.75. 

THE SELECTED POETRY OF ROBINSON JEFFERS: 
Macmillan (Random House); pp. 622; $4.00. 

WHITMAN: Newton Averin; Macmillan; pp. 320; $3.00. 

JULIAN BELL, Essays, Poems and Letters, with contribu- 
tions by J. M. Keynes, David Garnett, Charles Mauron, 
C. Day Lewis and E. M. Foster; Longmans (Hogarth); 
pp. 396; $4.00. 

FOR YOU, MY DEAR: W. J. King; (5535 Cote St. Antoine 
Rd., Montreal); pp. 78; $1.00. 

SACKCLOTH FOR BANNER: Jean Charles Harvey; Mac- 
millan; pp. 262; $2.25. 

TRIBUNE OF ROME: The Story of Caladi Rienzo; Double- 
day Doran (Hogarth); pp. 265; $2.00. 

THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION, 1688-9: G. M. Trevelyan; 
Nelson; (Butterworth); pp. 255; $1.50. 
MEDEAEVAL PANORAMA: G. C. Coulton; 

(Cambridge); pp. 801; $5.00. 

THE RAPE OF PALESTINE: Wiltiam P. Ziff; Longmans; 
pp. 612; $4.00. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SHAREOUT: Barbara Ward; Dis- 
cussion Books No. 17; Nelson; pp. 174; 60c. 

RECOLLECTIONS: Political and Personal; E. M. Macdon- 
ald, P.C., K.C.; Ryerson; pp. 584; $2.50. 

SCOTLAND AT THE CROSSROADS: Ranald M. Findlay; 
Bishop, Edinburgh; pp. 135; 5/. 

THE BANKERS OF LONDON: Percy Arnold; pp. 108; 
$1.50. 

THE CONTEMPORARY CHRIST: Richard Roberts; pp. 
148; $2.25. 

THE KEY TO NATIONAL UNITY: Capt. C. E. Cookson, 
C.M.G.; Nelson (Bodley Head); pp. 86; $1.00. 

THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION: H. R. G. Greaves; Nelson 
(Allen & Unwin); pp. 296; $2.50. 

IT IS LATER THAN YOU THINK: The need for a militant 
Democracy; Max Lerner; Macmillan (Viking); pp. 260; 
$2.75. 

A PARISH IN THE PINES: Lois D. Hagen; Copp, Clark 
(Caxton); pp. 263; $3.00. 


Macmillan, 





While unable to pay contributors, The Canadian Forum 
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Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year 


To All Our Readers 
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Don’t rush out into the street, endangering life 
and limb! Don’t get in a jam. 


Sit down in quiet and comfort; take advantage of 
our Christmas gift subscription offer. Mail us her 
name and address and $1.50, or phone the order 
— we'll do the rushing. Aunt Emily will get this 
issue of the Forum with your Christmas card — 
and the present will be repeated every month 
during 1939. 
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